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The following pages were written expressly for, 
and appeared in» the Lonpok Joubnal, during 
the brief management of Messrs. Mark Lemon 
and Davenport Adams, a period in which many 
yalnable improyements were introduced into the 
pages of that important and widely circulated 
periodical. Haying received the stamp of public 
approval, these lessons are now gathered together 
and condensed, in order to provide young 
players with a cheap and correct Manual of 
Chess. Care has been taken to render the ele- 
mentary instructions as plain and perspicuous as 
poeaible ; and the writer would fain indulge a 
hope that through his means many young people 
may become proficient in the ancient and 

honourable Grame of Chess. 
▲ 2 
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IT FBEFACE. 

Of course it would have been manifestly im- 
possible to haye included all the Openings and 
Endings of games within the compass of this 
book, but enough has been done to fairly start 
the student upon his journey through chessland; 
and it is hoped that, possessing this little Guide, 
he may neither falter nor stumble by the way. 

G. F. P. 

BSAuifONT Squabs, 
March, 1859. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THB BOABD XSJ> THE FIBCE8. 

The game of Chess is one of the most 
ancient and intellectual of pastimes. Without 
attempting anything like a history of its rise and 
process, it may be mentioned that the honour 
of its inyention has been claimed by yarious 
nations, and that it has ever been a favourite re- 
creation with kings, warriors, statesmen, and 
philosophers. Though easily learned, the game 
of Chess must not be considered a mere firiyolous 
amusement, for its combinations are so many and 
so complex, that even the highest mathematical 
judgment may be employed in their solution. 
As a wholesome mental exercise this noble game 
is without a rival ; and as an innocent and amu- 
sing means of employing a leisure hour in the 
repertoire of home recreations, it stands un- 
doubtedly first. 

Without i^irther preface, then — for in a little 
book like this a long dissertation on the origin 
of Chess would be impossible — we proceed to 
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acquaint the reader with the history and mystery 
of Chess. 

The G-ame of Chess is placed by two persons 
on a board of sixty-four sauares, alternately 
coloured black and white, with sixteen pieces of 
opposite colours. The following is a representa- 
tion of— 
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THE OHBSS-BOABD WITH THE MEN PLACED IN OBDEB. 

The chessmen consist of e\^tpieeei and eight 
vavms on either side. The pieces consist of a 
King, Queen, two Books (or Castles), two Bishops, 
and two Knights. To each of these belongs a 
Fawn, which at the commencement of the game 
stands in front of its master. 

It is not necessary that we should further 
specify the position of the pieces -than to say, that 
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tbe Queen always stands on her oton colour 
(white queen on a white square, black queen on 
a black square) ; the Kin? at the right hand, and 
next them, on either side, the Bishops, Knights, 
and Books, as seen in the diagram. 

^1^ The King moveaone square at a time, 
mm in any direction ; and once in the course 
of the game is allowed a jump of two squares ; 
that is, when the move called Castuno takes 
place. This I will explain presently. The Kino 
never leaves the boanl, and his person is sacred 
from arrest. A King cannot move next a King ; 
and no piece or Pawn can move on to a square 
already occupied, except to take a man. The 
King always remains on the board, and cannot 
be taken like any other piece. 

M^ The QrBEN moves in lines in all direc- 
© tions, backwards or forwards, from end 
to end, or side to side, or across any of the diag- 
onals, one or more squares at a time. In her 
own person she combines the moves of the Eook 
and the Bishop, but does not move like the 
Knight. 

SW The Rooks (or Castles) move in 
S right lines, either up, down, or across 
the board, one or more squares at a time, back- 
wards or forwards, but never in a slanting direc- 
tion. The Rook and King possess the privilege of 
casrling, an operation I shall presently explain. 
P^ A The Bishops move in diagonals, 
^^gJq[^ each on its oum colour, one or more 
squares at a time, backwards or forwards. On 
the King*s third square upward, the Bishop com- 
mands eleven squares. 

j^ JhK The Knights have a peculiar 
flB *Uj oblique move of their own. The 
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Xnight can move over another piece three squares 
at a time ; that is, he leaps from the square he 
stands on— passes over awo^^er— and rests on the 
third. If he starts from a black square he will 
rest on a white, and vice versd. From its place 
in the diagram the King's Knight has three 
moves — to the King's Bishop's third place, to 
the King's Castle's mird, and to the place of the 
King's pawn; and thence, by a series of forward 
and sidewaj jumps, it has the power of passing 
on to every one of the sixty-four sc[uares on the 
board. Of course the Queen's Knight possesses 
similar powers. 
X 1 The Pawns move straight forward 
2 R one square at a time, except at the 
commencement of a game, when they have the 
privilege of moving two squares. But they 
capture the enemy diagonally. They are never 
allowed to retreat like the other pieces ; but if 
they can be pushed forward on to the last square 
of the opposite side, they may be changed for, or 
promoted to, any other working piece. Thus, 
you have two or more Queens, tnree or more 
iBishops, Castles, or Knights, in the course of a 
single game. The piece usually claimed for an 
advanced pawn, however, is the Queen ; hence 
the move is caUed going to Queen, You will 
soon discover that on a proper handling of the 
pawns much of the success of the game depends ; 
but of this anon. There is a move, too, peculiar 
to the pawns, which is little understood. Let me 
explain it. If a white pawn, say, has moved for- 
ward into the fifth square, and a black pawn, in 
its first move makes a jump of two squares, the 
latter passes the emptor space or field of its op- 
ponent. Then the white pawn has the privilege 
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of remoymg the black one from the hoard and 
passing into the space he hitherto guarded. This 
IS call^ taking " in passing" (en passant), 

THE FOWEB OF THE PIECES. 

The Pawn is considered the nnit ; a Xnight is 
worth three Pawns; a Bishop fonr Pawns; a 
Book five; a Queen eight. The Xing, which 
cannot be taken, is not brought into the calcula- 
tion. 
A King and Queen, \ 

Eing and Sook, I Can win against a 
King and two Bishops, | Xing. 

Xing, Bishop, & Xnight J 

1A Xing and Book, 
Xiug and two Bishops, 
XiDg and two Xni^hts, 
Xing, Bishop & Xnight. 
AXing,B(>ok,<l;Bi8hop| ^ j^ ^ j^^ 
can win against > * -m-w... 

, A Xing, two Bishops, ] 

and Xnight > A Xing and Book, 

can win against ) 
A Xing and Bishop can usually draw against 
a Xing and Book. 

A Xing and Bishop, or a Xing and Xnight, 
cannot, under any circumstances, win against a 
Xing. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TECHNICAL TEEMS 
USED IN THE GAME. 

The student having made himself acquainted 
with the proper method of placing the pieces, and 
learned their separate moves, inquires naturally 
how the game is played and won. See: the 
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whole art and mystery of the game consists in 
forcing the opposite King into such a position 
that, with any other piece he would be liable 
to be taken. When such a force can be brought 
against him as allows him no escape, either by 
capture of the attacking pieces or otherwise, he 
is checkmated, and the game is lost. But this 
requires further explanation. 

Check and Checkmate. — The King, as before 
observed, always remains on the hoard and cannot 
he taken like the other pieces. When, therefore, 
he. is attacked by a piece or pawn, he is said to 
be in check — a position of which the player 
receives warning by his opponent crying check ! 
Under such circumstances, he must do one of 
these three things : — He must move out of check, 
interpose a man, or take the piece — the piece that 
attack s him. In taking a piece, the King, equally 
with the other pieces, moves on to the square 
previously occupied by his opponent. If the 
Kin^ can do neither of these things he is said to be 
checkmated, and his game is lost. There are' 
several kinds of check : — Simple check is when 
the King is attacked by a single Piece or Pawn. 
Discovered check is when, by removing a Piece 
>or Pawn from before a checking piece, an attack 
from the latter is opened or discovered. Douhle 
check occurs when the adverse King is attacked 
by two pieces at one and the same time. The 
Double check of course occurs in consequence of 
a Discovered check. 

Place the pieces thus : — 

White. Black. 

K. at his 5th sq. B. at K.'s E.'s sq. 

Kt. at K.*s B.'s 3 sq. 
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Now, by removing the Knight to his Queen's 
second square, or to the King's Knight's fifth 
square, you both discover check and give double 
check. Then there is what is called Perpetual 
check, which occurs when the opposing forces 
can occupy such a position as allows the adverse 
King no escape from one attack without render- 
ing himself liable to another. This may occur 
when the King is attacked by one or more Pieces ; 
and if the player insists on repeating the check, 
the game is ended by being drawn. Place the 
pieces thus, and you will see that a single Queen 
can draw the game by perpetual check against 
two Queens. 

Black. White. 

> K. on Q.'s E.'s sq. Q. on her 5th. 
Q. on her Kt.'s sq. 
Q. on Q.'8 E.'s 2 sq. 

Stalemate is that position of the King in which, 
though not in check, he cannot move without going 
into check. Stalemate is a drawn game. It 
must be understood, however, that stalemate is 
not effected, while the player attacked has any- 
other piece or pawn to move. Smothered Mate is 
a term employed when the King is so surrounded 
by his own men that he cannot escape the attack 
01 the adverse Knight. 

Dbawn Game. — ^If neither player can check- 
mate his opponent, the result is a drawn game. 
The several situations in which the game is obawn 
are — ^by stalemate ; by perpetual check, or when 
both parties persist in acting on the defensive ; 
when the forces on each side are equal or nearly 
so ; as Queen against Queen, Kook against Kook, 
and so on; and no effective result can be 
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obtained; or when, having sufficient force, the 
attacking party is nnable to effect checkmate in 
Jpfly moves from the time his opponent begins to 
count. 

Castling. — Once in every game the King has 
the privilege of moving two steps. This is done 
in the move called Castling, and is performed in 
combination with either of the Books. It is per- 
formed in this way :— If the space between the 
Xing and Eook be nnoccnpied, the King moves 
two squares to the right or left, and the Book is 
brought to the square next the King on the side 
farthest from the comer from which it was moved. 
The player cannot Castle — ^if either King or Eook 
has been previously moved ; if the King passes 
over or rests on a square commanded by an o{k 
ponent*s piece ; or ii the King be at the moment 
m check. 

En Pbisb. — ^A piece attacked by another is 
said iohe en prise ; that is, in danger of being 
taken. 

To Intebposb is to bring a piece betweeii your 
King, when in check, and the attacking piece. 
This term is also used when you cover your 
opponent's attack on any other piece with one of 
your own. 

Winning the Exchange. — When you take 
a Queen for a Eook, a Eook for a Bishop, or 
a Bishop for a Knight, you are said to win the 
exchange. 

MiNOB FiBCES. — The Knight and the Bishop 
are so called. It is usual to call the Kinc, Queen, 
Eook, Bishop, and Knight, Pieces, and the Pawns 
Men, 

Bank and File. — As the pieces stand on the 
board at the commencement of the game, they 
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are in two ranks, the Fawns before the sirperior 

fieces, after whom they are called, as the King's 
^awn, Queen's Bishop's Pawn, &c The hori- 
zontal rows of squares are termed ranks, and the 
vertical squares ^2e9. 

Doubled Pawn. — ^When two of your Pawns 
stand on the same file, the firont one is called a 
Poubled Pawn. 

Isolated Pawk. — ^A Pawn standing alone, 
without the protection of another Pawn or Piece. 

Passed Pawn. — When a Pawn has advanced 
to a square unguarded by a Pawn belonging 
to the opposite pl^er, it is called a Passed Pawn. 

To Take En Passant. — When a Pawn has 
advanced to the fifUi square, and the opposite 
player pushes a Pawn two squares forward, as 
his first move, the other Pawn has the privilege 
of capturing him in passing ; that is to say, toe 
Pawn that has nassed over the square guarded 
by the advanced Pawn, is liable to be captured 
just as if it had moved only one square ; or it may 
be allowed to remain, at tne option of the other 
player. A Pawn only, and not a Piece, can be 
taken en passant. 

QusENiNO A PAWN.-rWhen you are able to 
advance a Pawn to the eighth square of the file, 
you can exchange it for a Queen or any other 
piece. Thus, you may have two or more Queens, 
three or more Eooks, Bishops, or Kjiights, on the 
board at the same time. This peculiarity belongs 
to the modem game of Chess. According to 
Major Jaenisck, the Italians changed the ad- 
vanced Pawn for any Piece already taken. 

FoBCED Move. — When a player can only 
make one single move, it is called a forced move. 

Gambit. — ^This term is derived firom the 
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Italians, who, when in wrestling, give their op- 
ponents some apparent advantage for the purpose 
of tripping them up. In Chess it is used when 
a Pawn or Piece is purposely abandoned by the 
player who has the first move. There are various 
kinds of Gambits — as the King's Gambit, the 
Muzio Gambit, &c. — but of these we shall have 
to speak by-and-by. The Pawn sacrificed is 
called the Gambit Pawn, 

J'adoubb. — This term is used when a player 
touches a Piece or Pawn without the intention 
of moving it. It means, " I adjust, or replace." 

CHESS NOTATION. 

In the notation employed in Chess, the squares 
of each file are called after the superior pieces. 
Thus the Xing or Queen is said to be on nis or 
her square ; jnoving one pace forward, they are 
said to move to their second squares, and so on. 
The several pieces are thus designated — K. for 
King, Q. for Queen, R. for Rook, B. for Bishop, 
Kt. for Knight, Q. P. for Queen's Pawn, &c. 
The pieces on either side of the King are dis- 
tinguished as K. B., Q. B., (King's Bishop, 
Queen's Bishop,) K. Kt. P., Q. R. P., (King's 
Knight's Pawn, Queen's Rook's Pawn,) and so 
forth. 

In order that the young player may compre- 
hend much that will follow, it is necessary that 
he should acquaint himself with the notation 
adopted by all English players, and generally in 
use throughout Europe. Having placed the men 
on the board, it will be seen that each side occu- 
pies two distinct ranks of men, on the first of 
which stand the Pieces, and on the second tha 
PatDns, The eight squares on the first horizontsil 
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line are distihgaished by the names of the Pieces 
as they stand ; and the Fawns take their names 
from me Pieces to which they belong. Thus we 
say, the King stands on his sqoare, and moves 
one step forward at a time to King's second, 
third, ka, ; and so of all the other !^eces. By 
a diligent study of the following diagram, it 
will be seen that the moves of l^th black and 
white are reckoned from their own' sides of the 
hoard from their first squares to their eighth. 
Thus the White Queen's seventh square on her 
file is the Black Queen's second ; the W. Kt.'s 
eighth is the B. Kt.'s first, and vice versd 
ilm>ughout. 

BLACK. 
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In soToe of the new styles of chessmen, the 
King's Xni^ht and Eook are distin^ished by a 
crown or oSier mark stamped on them, so mat 
they may be known throughout the game. King's 
and Queen's Bishop are always known by uxe 
colour of the squares they occupy. Without a 
thorough knowledge of the aboye, or some other 
system of chess notation, it would be quite im- 
possible for Herr Harwitz and Mr. Morphy to 
play, without seeing the board, or to play seyeral 
games simultaneously, as they haye done. But 
these feats are mere efforts of memory ; and like 
Paganini on the yiolin with one string, are of 
little practical utility. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

THB ACKNOWLEDGED LAWS OV THE GAME. 

The laws of Chess are few and easily remembered. 
They are the same, or nearly so, in all the prin- 
cipal Chess clubs, though the actual terms em- 
ployed to express them Tary considerably. In 
the following rules I haye endeavoured to give 
the sense of the laws, and at the same time avoid 
the Terbiage of the chess-books. 

I. The chess-board to be so placed that each 

player has a white comer square at his right hand. 

ptis of no absolute conseqaence to the game whether 

a white or black square be at the right hand, but 

for the sake of uDlfonnity the players have agreed 

to this arrangement.] 

U. If a Piece or Pawn be misplaced at starting, 

the mistake must be rectified before the fourui 

move, orthe game must proceed as the pieces stand. 

[This also includes what b usually given as Law lU. 

— namely : If a player has omitted to place all his 

Pieces or Pawns on the board^he may amend his error 

before four moves have been made, but not after.] 

HL A player undertaking to give the odds of 
a Pawn or Piece, must remove tne man before 
four moves on either side have been made, or his 
adversary may elect to recommence the game or 
play it out as it stands. 

[In giving the odds of a Pawn, the K. B. P. is 
usually removed from the board.] 

rV. Where no odds are given the players draw 
b2 
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lots for the first moye, and afterwards take tlie 
move alternately. 
[It is usual for the White to commence ; therefore, 
when Black wins the move, it is conmion to turn 
the board.] 

V. If a piece be touched it must be moTed. 
Having once left the piece it cannot be removed 
from £e square it occupies. 

[Except the flayer B&yfadoube (I adjust). K the 
piece cannot be legally moved, the adversary may 
elect for the player to move his King or replace 
the piece.] 

VI. Hie player giving the odds moves first. 

VII. If a player take one of his own men by 
mistake, or touch a wrong man, or one of his 
opponent's men, or make an illegal move, his 
adversary may compel him to take the man, 
make the right move, move his King, or replace 
the piece and make a legal move. 

VIII. A Pawn may l)e played either one or 
two squares at a time when first moved ; but in 
the latter case it is liable to be taken en passant, 
with any Pawn that could have taken it had it 
been played only one square. 

IX. A player cannot Castle under any of the 
following circumstances: — I. If he has moved 
either King or Book. 2. If the King be in 
Check. 3. If there be any Piece between the 
King and Sook. 4. If the King in moving pass 
over any square conmianded by any one of his 
adversary's forces. 

X. If a player give Check without crying 
" Cheek," his adversary need not take notice of 
the Check. 

[This law is subject to this exception : that two 
moves only may be made before the King is obliged 
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to move oat of Check, when the pieces miigt be 
replaced, and the proper moyes made. 

XI. If a player say Check without aotuallj 
attacking the Kin^, and his adversary moye his 
Xing or take the piece, the latter maj elect either 
to let the move stand or hare the pieces replaced 
and another more made. 

XII. If, at the end of a game, the players 
remain with equal forces, the defending player 
may call upon his adversary to mate in fif^ moves 
or draw the wne. 

XIII. St^emate is a drawn ^arae. 

XIV. Should any dispute lurise, the question 
must be submitted to any disinterested bystander, 
whose decision is to be considered final. 

▲DYICB FOB TOUNO PLAYEBS. 

Always adhere to the laws of the game. 

Never refuse to accept odds of a superior player. 

When you find your game hopeless, do not 
prolong it, but retire gracefully. 

Do not aUow your hand to wander about the 
board from Piece to Piece : study the game, look 
well on the board to see that none of your prin- 
cipal Pieces are in duiger, decide upon your 
next move, and make it. Indecision is fatal to 
success. 

Accustom yourself to play indifferently with 
Black or White. 

When you have the advantage in strength of 
pieces, keep it by judicious exchanges. £x>tect 
your Pawns ; towards the end of the game, 
a Pawn is often as valuable as a Piece ; when 
jou can, protect a superior Piece with an inferior, 
as a Queen with a Bishop. 
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Do not allow yoor Qneen to wander too far firom 
her lord, for the sake of winning a Fawn. 
Keep youb TemfebI 



We will now, as a preliminary to our fisher 
instructions, give the moves of an actual game ; — 

king's knight's opening. 

White. Black. 

1 P. toK.'s4 1 P. toK.'8 4 ^ 

2 K. Zt. to B.'s'B 2 Q. Kt. to B.'s 3 — 

3 P. to Q.'s B.'s 3 3 P. to K. B.'s 4 ^ 

4 P. to Q.'s 4 4 P. takes Q.'s P. 

6 P. to K.'s 5 6 P. takes Q. B.'s P. 

6 Q.'s Kt. takes P 6 K. B. to Q. Kt.'s 5 

7 Q. B. to K. Kt.'s 6 7 K. Kt. to K.'s 2 



8 K. B. to Q. B.'s 4 8 P. to Q 's 4 ^ 
, 9 P. takes P. in passing 9 Q. takes P. "- 

10 Q. to K.'s 2 10 Q. Kt. to Q.'s 6 -- 

11 Kt. takes Kt. 11 Q. takes Kt. -. 

12 Castles on K.'s side 12 Q. B. to Q.'s 2 

13 Q.'s Kt. to Q.'8 5 13 Castles on Q.'8 side 

14 Q. B. takes Kt. 14 B. takes B. 

16 Kt. takes B. (ch.) 15 K. to Kt.'s sq. ^ 

16 K. E. to Q. sq. 16 Q. to K. E.'s 6 

17 B. to Q. Kt.'s 3 17 Q. to K. E.'s 3 

18 E. to Q.'s 2 18 P. to K. B.'s 5 

19 K.'s E. to Q.'s sq. 19 P. to K. B.'s 6 

20 Q. takes P. 20 P. to Q. E.'s 3 — 

21 E. takes B. - 21 E. takes E. "^ 

22 E. takes E. 22 Q. to her B.'s 8 (ch.) 

23 Q. to her sq. 23 Q. takes Kt.'s P. 

24 E. to Q.'8 8 (ch.) 24 E. takes E. 
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Wliite. Black. 

25 Q. t^es E. (ch.) 25 £. to R's 2 

26 Kt-toQ/sB/s 6 (ch.)26 P. takes Kt. 

27 Q. takes P. (ch.) 27 K. to Q. R's sq. 

28 Q. takes P. (ch.) 28 K to Q. Kt.'s sq. 

29 Q.to Q. £:t.*B 6 (ch.)29 K. to Q. E.'s sq. 

30 B mates or Q. B.'s sq. 

By an attentire stady of the aboye game, the 
student will soon discover the why and the 
wherefore of the different mores. Bat as he has 
yet much to learn, let him read the next chapter 
with care and an inquiring spirit. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

HOW TO CHECKMATE. 

We now, having made ourselves acquainted with 
the first principles of Chess, come to consider the 
best and easiest methods of checkmating with 
pieces against pieces. "With young players, and 
even with some who are advanced in the practice 
of the game, it sometimes happens that the pieces 
are exchanged so frequently, that in the end one 
player is left with a much superior force. The 
student should therefore accustom himself to 
practise the most common and obvious class of 
checkmates — those consisting of the King and 
one or two pieces against a King alone, or a 
King with few supporters. 
The most simple of all checkmates is that of a 

KIKa AKD queen AGAINST A KING. 

All that it is necessary to do* in this case is to 
drive the opposite King to one side of the board, 
and bring up your own King, when mate may 
be effected m a few moves. To exemplify this, 
place the Black King on his square^and the 
White King and Queen on their squares. White 
can then, in spite of all his adversary may do, 
compel mate in about eight moves, with a smgle 
check. 
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White, haying the move, advances his Queen 
to her sixth square, which has the effect of con- 
fining the Black King to two rows of squares. 
Yon then advance with the White King till 
only one square remains open between the 
two monarchs, and mate. But you must be- 
ware of stalemating the Black, ^ee the follow- 
ing:— 

POSITION I. 
White. Black. 

K. at K. B.'s 6 sq. K. on his sq. 

Q. at her 6 sq. 

Now, the White, having the move, mates at 
once by moving to K.*s seventh square; but 
if Black have to move, it is a drawn game by 
stalemate, seeing that the Black K. cannot 
move without going in check. Always re- 
member that, to mate with the Queen, it is ne- 
cessary that the two Kings should be opposite 
each other, or at the distance of a Kt.'s move. 
Examine 

POSITION II. 
White. Black. 

K. at lus Kt.'s 6 sq. K. at his B.'s sq. 

Q. at her Kt.'s 7 sq. 

Here the White, having the move, can mate on 
either of five squares — namely, Q. R.'s eighth, 
Q. Kt.'s eighth, Q. B.*s eighth, K. Kt.*s seventh, 
or K. £.'s seventh. And if the Black moves 
first, mate is equally certain by either of the 
above moves, except the last, which, if made, 
would allow the Black another move, to his 
Bishop's square. 
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POSITION III. 
White. Black. 

K. at his B.'s 6 sq. K, on his Q.'s sq. 

Q. at her B.'s 6 sq. 

White can now mate in two moves, but if he 
places his King on his own sixth square, Black 
IS stalemated as before. The proper move, there- 
fore, is to place the Queen on her £night*s 
seventh, when the Black King must move to his 
own square, and accept mate, by White playing 
his Queen to King's seventh. A^ the pieces 
stand in the above position, Black, with the move, 
is stalemated. This will show the young player 
how careful he ought to be in advancing his 
Queen, for the very power of this piece renders 
the tyro liable to stalemate his adversary by 
a single false move. 

It is not necessary that instances of this nature 
should be multiplied, the careful student of Chess 
being once aware of the principle to be adopted 
and the error to be avoided. The Queen can 
always checkmate an unsupported King, from 
any part of the board, in from five to twelve 
moves. Place the pieces in the following order, 
and try 

POSITION IV. 
White. Black. 

K. at his sq. K. at his Q.'s third. 

Q. at her B.'s sq. 

The Queen can of herself force the. adverse 
King to the side of the board ; but as a certain, 
quantity of work is generally more easily per- 
formed by two persons than by one, so it will be 
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f onnd easier to mate with the assistance of the 
Zing. Thus:— 

White. Black. 

. K. Kt.'s 5 1 K. to his 3 

» his 2 2 K. to Q. 3 

3 E:. to his 3 3 K. to his 3 

4 K, to his 4 4 £. to Q.'s 3 

5 Q. to K. Kt.'s 6 6 K. moves 

6 K. advances 6 £. moves 

7 Q. mates 

It will be seen that one check, or at most two 
checks, will win the victory. Avoid useless 
checks is an axiom in Chess that should never be 
forgotten. 

CHECKMATE WITH THE BOOK. 

The power of the Eook at the end of the game 
is almost equal to that of the Queen. It is 
necessary, in order to compel mate with the 
Hook, that the Kings should stand opposite each 
other with only an open square between, or that 
the attacked King should oe in a comer square 
with the other King distant only a Knight*s 
move. Next to the Queen, the Eook is the most 
important piece on the board. In the early part 
of the game he has few opportunities for action, 
but towards the end, when the pieces get changed 
off and the board becomes dear, especially liter 
the removal of the Queens, the Rook is almost 
irresistible as an attacking piece. With young 
players it is common to exchange Hooks early in 
the game. This is a mistake, for we should never 
forget that it is easier to win with a King and 
Book than with a King and two Bishops, or even 
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with a King, Bishop, and Knight; while it is 
impossible to win with two Knights without the 
assistance of a Pawn. Do not be too anxious to 
bring your Eooks too early into play ; but after 
you have castled, then let the Kooks support 
each other, and defend your King on his own 
rank. 

Doubled Boohs — that is, one Eook placed 
before the other — are very powerful, and, in fact, 
more than equal to a Queen. It is good play to 
post a Book on your adversary's second rank, as 
it prevents the advance of his King. But while 
you are thus careful of your own jfeooks, endea- 
vour by all means to prevent your opponent torn 
doubling his. This you may do, either by pushing 
on a Pawn or posting a Knight or Bishop on the 
diagonal the second Eook would occupy. It is 
generally better play to defend your Books than 
to exchange, should your adversary offer to do 
so ; without, indeed, you see an evident advantage 
in the change. It is a very powerful reason for 
bringing your pieces early into play that the 
Books are comparatively useless at home, and 
cannot be advantageously worked except in a 
tolerably clear field. 

To checkmate with a Book is very easy, when 
opposed to a King alone. All you have to do is 
to advance your Book, so as to confine the King 
to as small a portion of the board as possible, 
and then to push forward your own !^ing, till 
the two monarchs stand directly opposite each 
other. This may be accomplished from any part 
of the board in about nine moves. With two 
Books against one, the readiest way to effect 
mate is to force an exchange, and then work on 
with the single Book. It is almost needless that 
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I should iUnstrate this hy examples ; hat, hy way 
of exercise, I give the rollowing position, which 
was discovered by the celebrated Stamina : — 

White. Black. 

K. on his Q/s 8 K. on his Q/s 3 

B. on Q. R/s 7 E. on K. li.'s 5 
E. on Q. B.'s 5 

Here it will be seen that Black, with the move, 
can mate immediately; and even without the 
moTe, it would seem that he mnst at least draw 
the game, because White cannot at the same 
time prevent the mate and protect the Book 
next the adverse King. Bat let as see. By 
playing thus. White, with the move, wins the 
game: — 

White. Black. 

1 E. to K. E.*s 5 IE. takes E. 

2 E. to Q. E's 6 (ch.) 2 K. moves 

3 E. to Q. E.'s 6 (ch.) 3 K. moves 

4 E. takes E.— and wins. 

If Black declines to take the offered Eook, 
White wins equally the same, becaase he is then 
enabled to give check at his next move. 

JKook against Rook is a drawn game. 

Rook against Knight usually wins. 

It is generally admitted by first-rate players, 
now-a-days, that Rook and Bishop against a 
single Rook is a drawn game. 

Rook and Pawn against Rook ought to win. 

Rook and Pawn against a Bishop ought to 
^in. 

Rook ought to draw the game against Rook 
and Knight, 
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THE BISHOP jmCD ENIOHT. 

It will haye been ohflenred by those wbo have 
noticed Mr. Morphy's style of play, that he 
generally confines his attack to one side of the 
board. This he accomplishes by a judicious use 
of his Bishops and Knights. Young players 
very frequently change away these Pieces in the 
early part of the game, which is injudicious. 
The Bishop is generally considered as of rather 
more value than the Knight ; but towards the 
end of the game the Knight is a very powerful 
piece. In the centre of the board the Bishop 
attacks and defends thirteen squares, towards 
the side eight or nine, and in a side square only 
seven. The King's Bishop is considered the 
most powerful at the beginning of the game, 
because it can check the King on his own square, 
or after he has castled. It is sometimes good 
play to ^ve check with the Bishop, if by so doing 
ou oblige the King to move, and thus prevent 
im from castling. Two Bishops can checkmate, 
but two Knights cannot, without the assistance 
of a Pawn. 

A Knight is generally considered to be worth 
three, ana in some situations four pawns. In the 
centre of the board he attacks eight squares, but 
as he moves towards the side his power sensibly 
decreases. He cannot be taken by any Piece he 
attacks except the opposite Knight, and his 
attack cannot be counteracted by interposing 
any other Piece. He is a dangerous opponent, 
because he makes his attack without putting 
himself en prise, and can give check and fork 
another Piece at the same move. A curious 
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problem, often stated by writers on Chess, shows 
now the Knight may pass on to every square on 
the board without stepping on one square twice. 
The simplest way of enecting this object is that 
inyented by M. Demouvre, which is as follows : — 
The Knight starts from the top right-hand 
comer, and passes completely over the board in 
a series of jumps, by which the outer squares are 
first fiUed. 
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Several other ways of effecting this object are 
known, but the above will suffice. 

KIHO, KNIGHT, AND BISHOP AGAINST KING. 

This is one of the most difficult and Interesting 
endings of games that I know of. As it is 
impossible to checkmate with two Knights, so 
the mate with Knight and Bishop is seldom 
accomplished by iiSerior players within the 
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giyen fifty moyes. The secret, as in the mate 
with two hishops, is not only to drive the adverse 
King into a corner, but it must be the comer 
commanded by your Bishop. Suppose you start 
with the pieces on their several squares, your 
first efforts must be to drive the single King on 
to the last line, whence, by a series of ingenious 
moves, you force him into the fatal corner, from 
which there is no escape. But a more difiBcult 
position still occurs in the " Palamede," and is 
quoted by Mr. Staunton. Here the King is in 
the corner not commanded by your Bishop. You 
have therefore to drive him into a white comer. 
That the student may better understand the 
position, I subjoin it in a diagram. 
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Now, what the player has to do in this case is 
to keep close to nis adrersary and drive him 
round. Thus : 

White. Black. 

1 Kt. to K. B.'s 7 (ch.) 1 K. to Kt/s sq. 

2 B. to E.'s 4 2 E:. to B.*8 sq. 

3 B. to K. R/s 7 3 K. to his sq. 

4 Kt. to K.'s 5 4 K. to K. B.*s sq. 

5 Kt. to Q/s 7 5 K. to his sq. 

6 K. to his 6 6 K. to Q.*s sq. 

7 K. to Q.'8 6 7 K. to his sq. 

8 B. to K. Kt.'s 6 (ch.) 8 K. to Q/s sq. 

9 Kt. to Q. B.*8 6 9 K. to Q. B's sq. 

10 K. B. to his 7 10 K. to Q/s sq. 

11 Kt.toQ.Kt.*s7(ch.) 11 K. toQ. B.'s sq. 

12 K. to Q. B/s 6 12 K. to Q. Kt.'s sq. 

13 K. to Q. Kt.'s 6. 13 K.to Q. B.'s sq. 

14 B. to K.'s 6 (ch.) 14 K. to Q. Kt.'s sq. 

15 Kt. to Q. B.'s 6 15 K. to Q. R.'s sq. 

16 B. to Q.'s 7 16 K. to Q. Kt.'s sq. 

17 Kt. to Q. R.'s 6 (ch.) 17 K. to Q. E.'s sq. 

18 B. to Q. B.'s 6 (mate) 

If, at his fourth more. Black Kinff had moved 
to his Queen's square, White would have an* 
swered with Bishop to Queen's third, and so 
have prolonged the mate hy a move or two. But 
if the White play well, observing always the rule 
of the above moves, and allowing the Black 
King never to get away into the middle of the 
board, mate is inevitable. But the greatest care 
must be observed, or the sable monarch will 
escape, and you will have all your work to do 
over again, and so perhaps allow your opponent 
to gain the fifty moves tRat entitle him to claim 
c 
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a draw. Not to weary the student with too 
mucli teaching, let him practise and, conquer ^ the 
principle of the above moyes. 

CHBCEHATE WITH THB BISHOPS. 

In ordinary games between ordinary players 
the endings are usually confined to a few simple 
and well-understood methods. We have seen' 
how a Queen, opposed to inferior pieces, wins. 
In the majority of cases, a Queen would win 
against two Eooks from her power of checking 
and forking at the same move ; though if the 
Books, with the move, can support each other, 
they may certainly force an exchange and win. 
The Queen may generally be said to win against 
two Bishops ; but numerous instances occur in 
actual play in which the Bishops draw the game. 
Mr. Walker gives the following position as one 
in which Black must submit to a draw. 

White, Black. 

K. at K. Kt. 4 K. at Kt. 2 
Q. at Q. E. 4 Bs. at K. Kt. 3, and K. B. 3 

With the Queen or Eooks on the board, mate is 
comparatively easy, but when you are left with 
two Bishops opposed to a single King or a King 
and Pawn, the mate within tne stipulated fifty 
moves becomes a matter of difficulty. But, 
conquer the principle of this checkmate, and its 
practice is easy enough. The whole philosophy 
of the matter is this, the King must be forced 
into one of the corners, or certainly into a square 
adjoining, when mate follows as a matter of 
course. But beware of giving a number of use- 
less checks ; support your Bishops with the King, 
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and then yoa may sire mate with two, or at most, 
three checks. So long as yon continue to check 
with one or other of the Bishops, so long may 
yonr adyersary keep in the centre of the boarcl. 
'Place the pieces on their own squares, and 
^dually advance your King, while at the same 
time yon draw a line of demarcation with your 
Bishops, across which the opposite King cannot 
pass. Li less than twenty moves jon wDl be able 
to mate. Instead, however, of giving the actual 
xnoyes, I leave my young readers to work out 
the solution for themselves. But let them re- 
member that the power of the Bishops is just 
as great at a distance as when close to the adverse 
King. 

Take also the following position and try. Mate 
may be given in about eight moves. 

White. Black. 

K. at K. Kt. 5 K. at his sq. 

B. at K. B. 5 
B. at K. B. 4 



BKDIKGS OF GAMES WITH PAWNS AOAIK8T 
PAWNS. 

It win haye been seen by the intelligent student 
that the successful ending of a game often 
depends on the proper management of the 
{generally despised brawns. It cannot be too often 
impieased ufKm the attention of the tyro that the 
reckless sacnfice of a Pawn in the beginning of 
a game is fatal, in particular situations ; wmle, 
on the otiier hand, the judicious gambit leads 
to fortune. Numerous games by fine players 
illustrate this ; I shall now show you how and in 
c 2 
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what sitaations the King and Pawn win against 
the King alone. 

With a RooJcs Pawn you cannot win, if your 
opponent is able to moYe his King into the corner 
to which the Pawn is advancing. Kot to en- 
cumber you with instructions, we will suppose 
the White King to advance in front of his Rook's 
Pawn, and the Black King to make towards the 
comer square. If the Black can, by any means, 
get into the comer, the White must defend his 
Pawn or lose it — and the game is drawn. But 
even without attaining that position, the single 
King can draw the game by stalemate. 

Take the Pawn, however, on the next square : — 
White. Black. 

K. at K. B. 6th K. at K. Kt. sq. 

P. at K. Kt. 6th 
Now if White plays first he wins ; if Black begins, 
the game is drawn : e. g. — 

1 Pawn advances 1 K. to K. K.'s 2nd 

2 K. to B.'s 7th 2 K. to K. R.'s 3rd 
4 P. queens, and wins 

Black begins : — 

Black. White. 

1 K. to B.'s square 1 P. checks 

2 K. to Kt.'s sq. 

. If the White King now moves to Knight's 
sixth square. Black draws by stalemate. If White 
moves elsewhere he loses the Pawn, and draws 
the game. Therefore, in this position, it would 
seem that the single King cannot be beaten. 
It is always important to gain the opposition; 
that is, toplay your King opposite to your op- 
ponent's King. Thus, suppose, instead of giying 
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eheck on the seTenth square, the White King 
had moYed, then he might win if his opponent 
made one false move. 

With the Pawn on Bishop's sixth, and the 
King in front or beside him, yon mnst win 
against a single King, wherever the latter may 
be placed, b^nse he cannot prevent your going 
to Qaeen. And so, also, of the King or Queen's- 
file. The following may be taken as an un- 
questionable axiom in Chess : When the placer 
of a Pawn (other th^ the Book's Pawn) U able 
to move hit King in front of his Pawn on the 
sixth square, he must win, whether he have ths 
move or not. It is scarcely necessair to illus- 
trate this. Let the student place the Pieces, 
and exemplify the fact for himself. 

But take one other position. 

White. Black. 

K. at K. B.'s 4th K. at K. B.'s 3rd 

P. at K.'s 3rd 

The winning of this game depends on the first 
move. If the White Insgins, the game is drawn, 
as the Pawn cannot advance to the eighth square 
without either being taken or giving stalemate ; 
but if the Black logins, the White is able to 
keep the opposition, and Queen his Pawn. 
Thus:— 

Black. White. 

1 K. to his 3 sq. IK. to his 4 sq. 

2K.toB. 3 2K. toQ.6 

3 K. to B. 4 3 P. to K. 4 (ch.) 

4 K. to B. 3 4 K. to Q. 6 

5 K. to B. 2 5 P. advances 

6 K. to his sq. 6 K. to his 6 

7 K. to Q. sq. 7 K. to K. B. 7 
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And Black cannot be preyented from qn^ning 
his Pawn and winning. 

Tioo Pawns against One ought to win; but 
many instances of drawn games occur in play, 
in consequence of the player with the superior 
force neglecting to keep the opposition. Let 
the young player study Herr Szen's famous pro- 
position* 



FOSITIOK OF THB PIBCBS. 

White. Black. 

TL. on his Q.'s sq. K. on his own sq. 

Ps. on Q. B.'s, Q. Kt/s Ps. on K-B.'s, B:K:t.'s 

and Q. E.'s 2nd sqs. and £.E/s 2nd sqs. 

The player who moves first wins by force. 
Let my readers try this before they seek a so- 
lution. 
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OPENINGS OF GAMES. 



The yarious modes of attack and defence in 
the openings of games are known by their scTeral 
names, — as the Eling's Kni^t's opening, Que 
Swing's Bishop's opening, the King's (jrambit, Uie 
Queen's G^nibit, and irresular openings. £ach 
of these are again subdiviaed. For instance, in 
the Kind's Grambit we hare the Cunningham, 
the Salvio, the Cochrane, the Muzio, the Allgaier, 
King's Bishop's, and King's Knight's Grambits, 
besides Uie Sling's Book's Pawn, and one or two 
less practised openings. Let us for the present 
consider— 

THE king's gambit. 

I hare ahready ezpkined that the word Ghimbit 
is derived from an Italian term used in wrestling, 
where one player gives his opponent a temporary 
advantage, in order the more successfully to trip 
him up. Thas the sacrifice of a Pawn at the 
second or third move is termed the Gambit. The 
King's Grambit proper, or Eling's Knight's Gram- 
bit, is thus brou»kt about. The first player 
moves Pawn to King's fourth square ; his oppo- 
nent answers by the like move, when the second 
move of the nrst player is Pawn to Eling's 
Bishop's fourth. The taking of the Pawn con- 
stituted the Grambit. If, instead of taking the 
Pawn, Uie second player advances, the game is 
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then known as the " Gambit refused." The regular 
defence to the Eling's Grambit is as follows : — 

White. Black. 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 P. to K. B, 4 2 P. takes P. 

3 K. Kt. to B. 3 3 P. to K. E:t.4 

This last move of the Black is generally allowed 
to be the best he can adopt, or he maj play P. 
to Q. 4, when White answers by taking the 
Pawn ; or he may play — 

3 P. to K. B. 4 

4 P. takes P. 4 P. to Q. 4 

5 P. to Q. 4 5 Q. B. takes P. 

6 Q. B. takes P. 6 K. Kt. to B. 3 

And from this point the game is considered even. 
Or the player may castle at his fifth move in 
place of the above/ which still leaves the game 
even. This opening leaves all the game before 
each plaver. 

In order to exemplify this opening — ^in which 
the first player offers his Pawn at the second 
move — I subjoin a short game — 

ILLUSTBATTVB OP THB KING's Gi-MBIT. 
White. Black. 

1 P. to K.*8 4 1 P. to K.'s 4 

2 P. to K. B.'s 4 2 P. takes P. 

3 K.'s Kt. to B.'s 3 3 P. to K. Kt.'s 4 

4 K.'s B. to Q.'s B. 4 4 B. to K. Kt.'s 2 

5 Castles 5 P. to X. E.'s 3 

6 P. to Q.'s 4 6 P. to Q.'s 3 

7 P. to Q.'s B. 3 7 P. to Q. B.'s 3 

8 Q. to her Kt.'s 3 8 Q. to K.'s 2 

9 P. to K:.'s K:t.'8 3 9 P. K. K:t.'s 5 
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White. Black. 

10 Q.'8 B. takes P. 10 P. takes Kt. 

11 K. takes P. 11 Q/s B. to Kt.'s 3 

12 P. to Q.'8 5 12 Q.'s B. to K. Kt.*s 5, 

13 P. takes Q.*s B.'s P. 13 B. takes R. 

14 P. takes Kt/s P. 14 Q. takes K.'s P. 

15 P.takesE.(becom.aQ.)16 Q. takes Q. 
16B.take8K/sB.*sP.(ch.)16 Z. to B.'s sq. 

17 B. takes Kt. 17 K. takes B. 

18 B. takes Q.'s P. (ch.) 18 K. to K.*s sq. 

19 Q. to K.*s 6 (ch.) 19 K. to Q.'8 sq. 

20 Q. to K.'s 7 (eh.) 20 K. to Q/s B/s sq. 
21Q.toQ/sB.*s7(mate) 

The following are the principal dihuU adopted 
by Staonton, Morphy, and the most celebrated 
players. These again are largely subdivided. 

1. The Kin^*8 Gambit, and its Tarieties, in 
which the King's Bishop's Pawn is advanced 
two squares by the first player at his second 
more. 

2. The Kinci*s Bishop's Opening, by which 
name we distmgnish all those games m which 
the first player brings out his Eling's Bishop at 
his second move. 

3. The King's Knight's Opening, which gives 
the name to all games in which the first player 
advances his King's Knight at the second move. 

4. The Queen's Gambit, in which the Queen's 
Bishop's Pawn is advanced two squares by the 
first player at his second move. 

5. I%e GambiU of the King*s Knight, in 
which the Knight is sacrificed by the first player 
foir the sake of obtaining a good position ; and 
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6. Irregular Openings, in whicli division may- 
be included all the openings not founded on one 
or the other of the aoove modes of play. 

Having already said something about the 
King's Gambit, we will proceed to a brief con- 
sideration of 

THE king's bishop's OFEVINa. 

For the sake of uniformity, we will suppose 
the White always plays first, though the attack 
and defence are of course the same whichever side 
begius. The game then commences thus :— 

White. Black. 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

The advance of King's Pawn two squares is the 
very best mode of opening the game for both 
players, because it allows Queen and King's 
JBishop to be brought into play. The second 
move of the White is— 

2 K. B. to Q. B. 4 2 K. B. to Q. B. 4 

which Black answers by a like move, acknow- 
ledged to be the best defence. In this position 
of the game, the Bishops attack the adverse 
King's Bishop's Pawn, his weakest point, and 
each player is able to castle as soon as he has 
moved his Knight. As the next move. White 
sometimes plays Queen's Pawn ope square : this 
is bad, because it confines the King's Bishop. 
The best move is Queen's Bishop's Pawn one 
square, thus< — 

3 P. to Q. B. 3 3 K. Kt. to B. 3 
This last move of the Black defends his King's 
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Bishop's Pawn from Wlute Qu^n's attack ; and 
the White's moTe of the Queen's Bishop's Pawn 
affords anothec outlet for her Qneen. The Bkck 
might have mored his Que^i to the Xing's 2nd, 
his Queen's Pawn one, or Queen's Pawn two 
squares, with equal advantage. But White now 
plays — 

White. Bkdc« 

4 P. to Q. 4. 4 P. takes P. 

5 P. takes P., and attacks the Bishop. 

White has now two Pawns in the centre of the 
board. It would be dangerous for Mack to take 
Xing's Pawn, as White might adyance his Queen 
to £ing's Bishop's 3rd, and threaten mate. 
Black, derefore, either retires his Bishop or gives 
check with it. Suppose he moves — 

& B. to Q. Kt. 3 
White replies by — 

6 Q. Zi to B. 3, and 6 Oasdes 

White now defends his King's Pawn, and prevents 
Black from advancing his Queen's Pawn two 
squares. If, instead of castling, Black should 
take King's Pa?ni, it is not well for White to 
change Knights directly, as that would allow 
Black to advance Queen's Pawn two scjuares. 
The next best move for the White, supposmghis 
game to have proceeded thus far, is — 

7 Z. Kt. to K. 2 7 P. to Q B. 3 

White now is enabled to castle, and Black may- 
be tempted to take King's Pawn. From this 
point White has the best of the game. He 
moves— 

8 K B. to Q. 3, to avoid changing K. P. for Q. P., 
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and then, whaterer Black does in reply. White 
has a very strong position. Bat we must con- 
sider for a moment how this advantage has 
been gained. Instead of retiring his Bishop at 
the fifth move, Black should hare given check, 
when White must have covered with his EInight, 
or Bishop, and Black would have gained by the 
exchange, or obliged his opponent to lose his 
Queen's Xnight's Pawn. It was probably weak 
play for Black to bring out his !E[night at his 
third move, instead of moving as suggested. 
Suppose Black had adopted the other mode of 
play. We go back to his fifth move : — 

White. Black. 

5 K. B. to Q. Kt. 5 (ch.) 

White interposes his Enight or Bishop, suppose— 

6 Q. B. to Q. 2 6 B. takes B. (ch.) 

7 Q. takes B. 

White now Castles, and the game is even. 



KINGS KNIGHTS OPENING. 

We now come to the consideration of other 
defences to the King's Kuight's attack. One of 
the worst modes of defending the King's Pawn 
is King's Bishop's Pawn one square. Just try 
it :— 

Whittf. Black. 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 K. Kt. to B. 3 . 2 P. to K. B. 3 

3 Kt. takes P. 3 P. takes Kt. 

It would now appear that you have lost a Knight 
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for a Fawn ; bat let ns pursue the game, and 
see how the matter stands. White now plays — 

White. Black. 

4. Q. to K. E.5 (ch.) 

Black's only answer is to move his Xing, or to 
interpose his King's Knight's Pawn. If he does 
the first, White's Queen takes the Pawn, gives 
check, and wins ; if he moves 

4 K.Kt. P.onesq., 

then Queen takes Pawn, gives check, and takes 
the King's Book : — 

5 Q. takes P. (ch.) 5 Q. B. or Kt. 

6 Q. takes E>. interposes. 

White has now a Book and Pawn for a Knight, 
and decidedly the best of the game. 

!Now let us go back to Black's second move, 
and suppose he defends his King's Pawn by a 
counter-attack thus :-^ 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 K. Kt. to B. 3 2 Q. Kt. to B. 3 

Here the game is even, and White moves out his 
Bishop— 

3. K.B.toQ.B.4, 

and then White has the advantage. 

We thus see that the true answer to the King's 
Knight's attack is Queen's Knight to Queen's 
Bishop's 3rd. Another variation of Black's de- 
fence IS as follows : — 

lP.toK.4 lP.toK.4 

2K. Kt.toB3 2Q. toK. B. 3 

3 K.B.toQ.B.4 '3 Q.toK.Kt.3. 
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JS'ow, if Znight takes Pawn, Black Qaeen takes 
King's Pawn, gives check, and wins the Knight: 
if White defends Black's check with his Queen, 
White takes Queen's Bishop's Pawn, ^nd wins 
the Bishop, or changes Queens, and gets the best 
of ^e game. Or, i£ White Queen retires to her 
square, Black can again give cheek. 

We will now examine another mode of defence 
for Black, the only objection to which is that it 
confines the King's Bishop. The first two moyes 
of the White are the same as before :— 
White. Black. 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 K. Kt. to B. 3 2 P. to Q. 3 

3 P. to Q. 4 3 P. takes P. 

4 Q. takes P. 4 Q. Kt. to B. 3 

attacking White's Queen. WHiite attacks in 
return — 

6 K. B. to Q. Kt. 5, 
which Black replies to by — 

6 Q.B.toQ.2 

6 Q. to her square 6 Q. Kt. to K. 4 

7 Kt .takes Kt. 7 B. takes B. 

8 Q. to her 5 8 Q. P. takes Kt. 

9 Q. takes Q. P. (ch). 9 Q. B. P. interposes. 
10 K. B. gives check, which is answered by 

the advance of Black's Pawn. 
And from this point Black also has the best of 
the game, and thus we discover that, after all, 
the true defence to the Eling's Knight's attack 
is the advance of Queen's Knight to Bishop's 
third square. 
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Let ns now examine a different mode of de- 
fence to be adopted by Bbiok in answer to the 
adyance of £. Kt. to B. 3. We hare seen that, 
hitherto, the only safe reply is Q. Kt. to B. 3 ; 
let ns see what comes of the move, known among 
players as Pbtboff*s Attack — 

White. Black. 

lP.toK.4. lP.toB:.4 

2 Z. Kt. to B.3 2 K. Kt. to B. 3 

3 P. to Q. 4 

This last move of Uie White was first adopted 
by Petroff, the famons Russian player. It is 
safe enough ; but not, perhaps, quite so ^ood as 
taking the Pawn. Black de&nds his position by 
mo?ing— 

3 X. P. takes P. (best) 

and White then adyaDces Sling's Pawn one 
square, and attacks the Knight— 

4 P. to £. 6 

Kack then either adrances with his Knight to 
S^g's fifth, or moves his Queen to King's 
second, so as to prevent White's Pawn from 
taking the Knight, which he cannot now do, as 
he would leave his King in check. Suppose, then, 
he moves — 

4 Q.toK.2 

the game thus proceeds :— 

6 Q. to K. 2 5 Kt. to Q. 4 

6 Kt. takes P. 6 P. to Q. 3 

7 P. takes P., 
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and attacks the Queen. Black's best play now is 
to cliange Queens- 
White. Black. 

7 Q. takes Q. (eh.) 
8 B. takes Q. 8 K. B. takes P. 

and the game is even. 

VABIATIOIf I. 

Moves as before. 

4 Kt. to K. 5 
5 Kt. takes P. 

This is the best move for the White ; though 
he may safely move Kind's Bishop to Queen's 
third, and attack the Xnight. 

5 P. to Q. 3 

Black may move King's Bish op to Queen's 
Bishop's fourth, and attack the White !Cnight, 
or Queen's Pawn two squares with equal safety. 

6 P. takes P. 6 K. B. takes P. ; 

or Black may take the Pawn with his Queen, and 
so prevent the White Knight from moving, 
without endangering a change of Queens. 

7 K. B. to Q. B. 4 7 K. B. to Q. B. 4 

8 Q. B. to K. 3 8 Castles 

9 Castles 

and the game is again even. 

VABIATION II. 

3 Kt. takes P. 

4 K. B. to Q. 3 4 P. to Q. 4 

5 Kt. takes P. 
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and from this pmnt the opening offers no 
mdrantage to White. 

K Black, in answer to White's second more, 
adranoe Qoeen's Pawn two squares, he has 
rather the worst of it, and will be obliged to 
sacrifice a Knight. This, howeyer, is no great 
disadvantage to a fine player in this opening, 
as was proved by Mr. Cochrane some years 



Before we dismiss this fine opening, it will be 
well to examine a few remaming methods of 
defence left to the second player. Each player 
having advanced his King's fawn two stjoares, 
the fi^t moves his King's Knight to Bishop's 
third- 
White. BUdE. 

lP.toK,4 lP.toK.4 

2 K. Kt. to B. 3 

We have seen the effect of Black renlying by 
moving Pawn to King's Bishop's thira — ^he lost 
the game. The advance of either of his centre 
Pawns we have also seen to be a loss, or at least 
no gain, to the Black. The connter-attack by 
Qaeen's Knight to Bishop's third we foond to 
result in advantage ; and the advance of Queen 
to King's second we saw confined the King's 
Bishop. Other ways of defending King's Pawn 
have been examined and found to be defective. 
But now, instead of defending the Pawn, suppose 
RadL determines to make an independent attack. 
We (^>en as usual — 



i 

L 
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White. 


Black. 


1 P. to K. 4 


1 P. to K. 4 


2 E. Kt. to B. 3 





and now Black moTes — 

2 P. to Q. B. 3 

We will play a few moves of an actual game in 
illustration of this move of the Black — 

3 Kt. takes K. P. 3 Q. to K. R. 6 

4 Q. to Z. B. 3 4 K. Kt. to B. 3 

5 P. to Q. 3 5 Q. to K. E. 4 

6 Q. B. to K. B. 4 6 P. to Q. 3 

7 K. Kt. to Q. B. 4 7 Q. takes Q. 

8 P. takes Q. 8 P. to Q. 4 

White has now a doubled Pawn ; and by his 
last move, Black attacks King's Xni^ht, and 
obtains a very strong position. Black has broken 
up White's centre Pawns and has the best of the 
game. For, if White attacks King's Knisht in 
return, he still has no advantage, for Black can 
move his Knight, and still retain his position. In 
the end. White will have to move his King with- 
out castling, or else consent to lose his Queen's 
Book's Pawn, or double another Pawn on the 
exchange of Knight for Bishop. 

Let us try another reply to White's second 
move. 

K Black replies by moving King's Knight to 
Bishop's third, it simply leads to a drawn game 
between even players. In moving Queen's 
Knight to Bishop's third square. Black has not 
only the advantage of a counter attack, but he 
also defends his centre. It will nearly always be 
found advantageous for the defending party to 
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easile eaily in the game, or lie will liare to more 
his King : par exemple^ in the r^^olar Giuoco 
FiAHO of the Italians : — 

White. Hack. 

1 P. to Z. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 K. Zt. to B. 3 2 Q. Zt. to B. 3 

3 Z. B. to Q. B. 4 3 Z. B. to Q. B. 4 

4 P. to Q. B. 3 4 Z. Kt. to B. 3 
6 P. to Q. 4 6 P. takes P. 

. 6 P. to K. 5 6 Z.ZttoZ.5(weak) 

7Z.B.toQ.5 

Hiis is the best more for the White, as it forks 
the two Zni^ts. If Black now tdces Pawn 
with Pawn, White most exchange Pawns, and 
then Black can either give check with the Bishop, 
or take Zing's Bishop's Pawn with his Znight, 
and fork the Qaeen and Book. Therefore from 
this point. Black has the best of the game. But 
if, instead of taking the Pawn, Black mores — 

7 Zt. takes Z. B. P. 

The White Zing mnst take the Znight or lose 
his Book. He tiULes the Znight — 

8 Z. takes Zt. ; 

Then Black take Pawn with Pawn, and discorers 
check with his Bishop. White Zinghas now 
three squares to which to retreat His safest 
plaoe is, perhaps. Zing's S^night's third square. 
WeU, then, Uie deduction I draw from this ex- 
amination is, that the best answer to the Zing's 
Znight's attack is Qaeen's Znight to Bishop's 
third ; in fact, the Giuoco Piah o, to be followed, 
D 2 • 
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OIL White advancing Queen's Bishop's Pawn one 
sqoare, by King's Knight to Bishop's third, or 
Queen to King's second. In fine, the regulai 
result of this opening is a safe and even game. 



THE BYAKS GAMBIT. 

One of the most popular variations of the Giuoco 
Piano is known by the above name, it havino^ 
been invented a few years since by Captain W. 
D. Evans, of the fioyid Navy. It is as follows ;— 

White. Black. 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4. 

2 K. Kt. to B. 3 2 Q. Kt. to B. 3 

3 £. B. to Q. B. 4 3 £. B. to Q. B. 4 

4 P. to Q. Kt. 4. 

This last move of the White constitutes the 
Gambit. The sacrifice of this Pawn— the least 
vaJuable on the board — ^is believed to result in 
advantage to the player. Indeed, on the first 
introduction of this Gambit, it was thought to be 
irresistible. What now has Black to do P If he 
retires his Bishop, White has the advantage; 
for he can either support the Gambit Pawn or 
attack the Knij^ht. If Black takes the Pawn, 
he allows his Bishop to be drawn ofi* the diagonal 
by which he attacks White's weakest point — his 
[King's Bishop's Pawn — and opens two important 
diagonals for White's Queen's Bishop, oesides 
enabling the first pi aver to castle in safety. If^ 
on the other hand, Black takes the Pawn with his 
Knight, you attack him with Queen's Bishop's 
Pawn, and he must retire to his former place (as 
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best), and yon bare a strong attack. Bnt if, when 
Knight takes Pawn, you should take Black's 
King's Pawn with your Knight, you lose the 
0une by your adversaiy moving his Queen to 
King's Bishop's third. The best moYe for Black 
is, notwithstanding present disadvantage,— 

White. Black. 

4 B. takes P. 

and the game then proceeds with erident advan- 
tage to the White :— 

5 P.toQ.B. 3 5 B.toQ.B.4(best) 

White usuaUy castles as his next move, but some 
writers recommend the advance of Queen's Pawn 
two sjquares, attacking the Bishop ; but it is 

fuestionable whether mis is the strongest attack, 
prefer to castle. 

6 Castles. 

If, now, the Black Bishop moves to Queen's third 
White answers by Queen's Pawn two squares. 
But suppose the Black Bishop to move — 

6 K. Kt. to B. 3 
then White moves^ 

7 Kt. to K. Kt. 5 

and Black-* 

7 Castles; 

and White has the better game. 

But if Black, at his fifth move, retires his 
Bishop to Book's fourtli. White castles, and im- 
mediately afterwards advances Queen's Pawn two 
squares, and has a strong position. 
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A good defence for the Black is the fol- 
lowing : — 

Moves from 1 to 5 as hefore. 

White. Black. 

5 B. toB.4 

6 Castles 6 K. Kt. to B. 3 

7 P. to Q. 4 7 P. to Q. 3 

8 Q. to Q. Kt. 3 8 Castles ; 

and White has still the best game. 



VAKIATION. 

Moves from 1 to 5 as before. 

6 B. to Q. E. 4 



6 Castles 6 P. to i 

7 P. to Q. 4 7 P. takes P. 

8 P. takes P. 8 B .to Q. Kt. 3 (best) 

White's best play is — 

9 Q. B. to Q. Zt. 2 9 K. Kt. toB. 3 

10 P. to K. 6 (best) 10 P. takes P. (best) 

11 Q. B. to E. 3 11 Q. B. to K. 3 

which fully answers White's attack, and gives 
Black the best of the game. 



The very best way of iUustrating this int^ 
resting opening is to play an actual game, and 
show the youmful student the reasons of the 
moves. The five first moves being the same as 
before — 
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White. Kick. 

6 Castles 6 P. to Q. 3^ 

7 P. to Q. 4 7 P. takes P. 

8 P. takes P. 8 B. to Q. Kt. 3 

9 Q. B. to Q. Kt. 2 9 Q. B. pins the Kt.« 

10 K. B. pins Q.K.» 10 P. to K. 3 

11 B.toQ. E.4* 11 P.toQ.4 

12 P. takes P. 12 Q. takes P. 

13 Q. Kt. to B. 3 13 B. takes K. Kt. 
U Kt. takes Q. 14 B. takes Q. 

15 Kt. takes Q. B. 15 P. takes Kt. 

16 Q. E. takes B. 16 K. B. P. one 

17 Q. P. advances 17 Doubled P. one 

18 P. takes Kt. 18 P. takes B. 

19 P. takes P. 19 E. to Kt sq. 

20 K. E. chs. 20 K. to B. 2 

21 Q. E. chs. 21 K. to Kt. 3 

22 Q. B. to E. 3 

and White Wins easily. 

It will be seen that Black's sixth move was 
weak, resulting in a rapid exchange of pieces, and 
eyentual loss of the game. 

queen's bishop's pawh's opskiko. 
He who would mi^e himself thoroughly master 
of the noble game of Chess, must examine every 
possible style of play. This opening was pro- 
nounced unsound by the great Pnilidor, but more 

^ Instead of K. Kt. to B. 3. 

s Weak play. K. Kt. to B. 3, as in the former 
game, would have been better. 

* Might have pUyed Q. to K. Kt 3, which Black 
would have answered by Q. Kt. to R. 4, and even- 
toally have secured a better game. 

^ If White moves Queen's Pawn one square, K. to 
EL B. square. 
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modem players have thought fit to call his jndg- 
ment in question. It is, in fact, though not a 
very brilliant d^but, a perfectly safe opening for 
the first player, and may sometimes be adopted 
with advantage. The following are the moyes. 
They are taken from a game played by Mr. 
Morphy in France : — 

White. Black. 

lP.toE:.4 lP.toK.4 

2 P. to Q. B. 3» 2 K. Kt. toB. 3« 

3 P. to Q. 4» 3 Kt. takes P. 

4 Q. P. takes P. 4 K. B. toQ.B.4* 

6 Q. to K. Kt. 4* 6 Kt. takes K. B. P. « 

6 Q. takes K. Kt. P.' 6 K. E. to B. sq. 

7 Q. B. to K. Kt. 58 7 P. interposes »* 

8 P. takes P." 8 E. takes P. 

9 B. takes E. and wins 

^ This move gives the name to the opening. 

> The safest answer. If Black had moved K. B. P. 
two squares, White would have taken the Pawn, and 
gained a slight advantage. At present Black's Kt. 
attacks White's K. P. 

8 If Black takes K. P. with Kt., you have a Pawn 
in exchange, or advance your Q. P. and obtain a strong 
position. 

* A weak move. The better play would have been 
to have advanced Q. P. two squares. 

5 The best move ; for though White's K. B. P. is 
attacking, your Queen is in a strong position. 

^ Attacking his Book and Queen. 

^ Black cannot now take his Rook without danger. 

8 Attacking the Black Queen. If Black interposes 
his Bishop, White exchanges Bishops, and afterwards 
takes Kt. with his K. 

^ The best move under the circumstances. 

'^^ Good. If now BUck takes his B., White checks 
with his P. and wins the Q. 
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Let my readers play this ^me from Black's 
fifth moTe ; the latter taking K. B. P. and giving 
check. It will be found that White has still the 
best game. Or if, for Black's fifth move, he ad- 
yances his Q. P. two squares, he will discover 
that White has the game notwithstanding. It 
is not necessary that we should give the moves. 
Try for yourselves. 

kikg's ekight's gambit. 

In a former page I explained the nature of 
the King's Gumbit, which, it will be recollected, 
turns on the sacrifice of the King's Bishop's 
Pawn at the first player's second move, in order 
to break up his opponent's central position. After 
sacrificing the Gambit Pawn, the first player 
moves King's Knight to Bishop's third square, 
and so on. The opening known as the !K!ing's 
Knight's Crambit, is a variation of the King's 
Grambit, in which the first player advances the 
K i ng's Book's Pawn before bringing out his 
icing's Bishop. The game opens thus :^> 



White. 


Black. 


1 P.toK.4 


1 P.toK.4 


2 P.toK.B.41 


2 P. takes P. V 


3 K.Kt.toB.3 


3 P. to K. Kt. 4? 


4 P.toK.R.4 


4 K.Kt. P. advances* 


6 K.Kt.toK.5* 


5 P.toK.E.4» 


6 K.B.toK.B.4« 


6 K.E. tohis27 


7 P. to Q. 4 


7 P. to Q. 3» 


8 Kt. to Q. 3» 


8 K.B. P. advances 


9 P. to K. Kt. 3 





^ Aa in the King's Gambit. 

' Supporting the doubled Pawn. 

* Better than taking his Pawn, as it obliges White 
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and White now has the best of the game. If 
White attack Queen with Bishop, Black checks 
with Pawn, and weakens your position. From 
its very nature, however, this may be considered 
a lost game for the White. Let my readers now 
pursue the game from this point. 

king's book's pawn's gam'bit. 

This is an opening seldom adopted, but it is 
interesting as exhibiting another variety in our 
noble game. It commences thus : — 

White. Black. 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 P. to K. B. 4 2 P. takes P. 

We now come to the variation from the King's 
Gambit, from which opening it derives its name. 



to move his Kt. If Black had moved hia K. B. P., 
White would have taken K. Kt. P., sacrificed his Kt., 
and afterwards given check with his Queen on K. B. 
5, and speedily won the game. 

^ Kt. to his fifth constitutes the Allgaier Gambit, 
which we shall consider hereafter. 

* The best move for Black. 

« Threatening K. B. P. with Kt. or B. ; m either 
case disagreeable for Black. 

^ Or Black can play his Kt. to R. 3, and so defend 
his K B. P. 

^ Von Der Laza suggests the advance of P. to K. 
B. 6, as better play, as then Black probably obtains 
the Kt. 

• Kt. obliged to retreat, or he might move to his 
6th, in which case, if P. took him, White would take 
K. Kt. with his B., and attack his B. 
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Instead of White playing King's Knight to 
Bishop's third, he moves 

White. Black. 

3 P. to K. E. 4 ; 

this move not only prevents Black from giving 
check with his Queen, but it also disables him 
firom supporting the Gambit Fawn. Black's best 
play then is 

3 K. B. to K. 2 

attacking the advanced Pawn. To support his 
position. White plays 

4 K. Kt. to B. 3. 

It is clearly waste for Black now to take the Pawn, 
so he plays 

4 P. to Q. 3, 
which White answers by 

5 P. to Q. 4. 

If Black now replies by moving his King's 
Knight's Pawn two squares. White takes Pawn 
with Pawn; and if he recaptures Pawn with 
Bishop, you answer by advancing Sling's Knight's 
Pawn one square, and vou have a strong position. 
Black's best play, therefore, is to pin the 
Knight : — 

6 Q.B.toK.Kt.6 

White's best play is now to take the Crambit 
Pawn, for if he moves Queen's Knight to Queen's 
2, he obstructs the advance of his Bish^, and 
allows his antagonist to move out his !Knight 
and Castle. 

6 K. B. takes P. 6 B. takes E. P. (ch.) 
I^ow, if you take Bishop with Eook (you cannot 
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take it with Knight, or yon lose yonr Qneen), he 
takes Knight with Bishop, and attacks your 
Qneen. Your better play, therefore, is to push 
on yonr Pawn, and attack the Bishop. 

White. Black. 

7 P. toK. Kt. 3; 

this obliges Black to retire his Bishop or lose it. 
He plays : — 

7 K.K.B.toKt.4 

8 B. takes B. 

Black can now either take Bishop or Knight. 
If he takes the Bishop, he forces a change of 
Queens, he therefore takes the Knight. 

8 B. takes Kt. 
This obliges Queen to take Bishop. 

9 Q. takes B. 9 Q. takes B. 

White's next move is to bring out his Queen's 
Knight to prevent Black giving him check with 
his Queen on his Bishop's eighth. 

10 Q. Kt. to B. 3. 

From this point White has a good attacking 
position ; for he can move out his King's Bishop 
and threaten mate ; but this Black prevents by 
advancing his King's Bishop's Pawn :— 

10 P. toK. B. 3 
White may now rapidly bring the game to an 
issue :— 
U Q. to K. E. 5 (ch.) 11 P. to K. Kt. 3 

12 Q. takes Q. 12 P. takes Q. 

13 K. B. to Q. B. 4 13 Q. Kt. to B. 3 

14 Castles on Q. side 14 Castles 

15 Q. P. advances 15 Kt. to Q. E. 4 

16 B. to Kt. 2. 
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"Now, vhateyer Black does. White has the ad- 
Tantage of position, and ought to win. Let the 
student play out the game with a competent 
opponent from this point. 



Sefore dismissing this opening, we may as well 
examine another kmd. of defence, which though, 
powerful, depends for its success on the mode of 
attack adopted by the first player. Either 
colour may move first, but for the sake of uni- 
formity, writers on chess have assumed that 
White always has the first move. The first three 
moyes for each player are the same as before : — 
White. Black. 

lP.toK.4i IP.toK. 4 

2 P. to K. B. 4 2 P. takes P. 

3 P. to K. E. 4 3 K. B. to K. 2. 

Now White varies the attack. Instead of moving 
out his Knight to defend the advanced Pawn, he 
moves— 

4 Q. to£:.E:t.4; 

to which Black replies by 

4 K. Kt.toB.3, 
attacking the Queen; or Queen's Pawn two 
squares, which we will examine presently. Pre- 
suming the Knight to be brought out. White 
takes Knight's Pawn, which is weak, as we shall 
see presently, or retires his Queen. 

5 Q. takes K. Kt. P. 5 E. attacks Q. 

The Queen must now retire to her Book's 6Ch, 
or make a fearful sacrifice. She moves — 

6 Q. to E. 6 6 K. B. to Q. 3 

7 P. to K. E. 6 7 E. to K. Kt. 6 

8 P.toK.6, 



kL 
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attacking Bishop and Knigbt. The best play for 
Black is now to take the Pawn, by which he 
secures a fine position and ought to win the game. 
If White now attacks the Book with his King's 
Bishop, Black can advance the Gumbit Pawn. 
If White takes the Pawn, Black threatens his 
opponent's Queen by moving first to his Queen's 
3ra, and afterwards to his own souare. We see, 
then, that this attack is bad for the White. We 
must try another ^ame. Instead of taking King's 
Knights Pawn with Queen, WTiite, as nis fifth 
move, takes the Gambit Pawn : 

White. Black. 

5 Q. takes P. 5 Castles 

6 P. to Q. 3 6 P. to Q. 4 

7 K. P. advances, 

attacking the Knight. 7 K. to E. 4, 

attacking the Queen, who is obliged to retire. 
Her best move is, perhaps, 

8 Q. to K. B. 2 8 P. to K. B. 3 

WTiite must take the offered Pawn, and Black 
has the better game. 

We will now try the variation from White's 
fourth move. Instead of moving out his Knight, 
Black advances his Queen's Pawn two sc^uares, 
which, at this point of the game, is considered 
the best move. Let the student replace the 
pieces, and play moves one to three as oefore. 

4 Q to K. Kt. 4 4 P. to Q. 4 

5 Q. takes K. P. 6 P. takes P. 

6 Q. takes P. 

Now Black attacks with his Knight, 

6 K. Kt. to B 3, 
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and Queen is obliged to retreat. She moves — 
White. Black. 

7 Q. to K. B. 3 (best) ; 

for, if Queen gives check. Black interposes his 
Bishop, and obliges her to move again. And we 
know how useful is the adage *' avoid useless 
checks." 

7 Castles 

8 K B. Jo Q. B. 4 8 Q. B. to Kt 6, 

attacking the Queen, which must be moved 
again, ohe therefore takes a Pawn and attacks 
Queen's Book. 

9 Q. takes Q. Kt. P. 9 Q. to Q. 3. 

White cannot now take the Castle, for Black 
threatens mate by moving to King's Knight 6, 
and giving check. White, therefore, must come 
back into her own quarters,— 

10 Q. to Q Kt. 3. 

This prevents Black's threatened move. 

lOQ.KttoB.3, 
threatening to attack Queen and Bishop at his 
next move. From this point Black has de- 
cidedly the best game. From all which we 
deduce the fact that the best moves in this 
opening, for the White, are those given in the 
previous page. Play a few rapid moves, and try 
this, — 

11 K. Kt. to B. 11 B. to K. 3 

12 B. takes B. 12 Q. (or P.) takes B. 

13 Q. takes Q. 13 P. takes Q. 

14 Castles, &c., <S^. 
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THE i.LLGAIEB GAMBIT. 

This fine opening turns on the sacrifice of a 
Xnight in exchange for two Pawns. It was in- 
vented by the famous German player, from 
whom it has derived its name. It is, as can be 
seen, a variation of the King's Gambit. By it 
the first player acquires a strong attack ; but if 
he is not very careful he soon loses any advantage 
he may have gained. Let us play a game by 
way of trial. 

White. Black. 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 P. to K. B. 4 2 P. takes P. 

So far the King's Gambit. Now comes the 
variation,— 

3 K. Kt. to B. 3 3 P. to K. Kt. 4 

4 P. to K. E. 4 4 P. advances 

If Pawn had taken Pawn, Knight would have 
retaken it, and White would have had the best 
of the ^ome. If instead of advancing the Knight 
Pawn, Black had defended it with King Bishop's 
Pawn, White would attack with his Queen, and 
speedily induce a series of exchanges. White 
now plays — 

5 K. Kt. to his 5th 6 P. to K.B. 3 

This move of the White constitutes the Allgaier 
Gambit, the Knight having moved here purposely 
to be taken if attacked by either Pawn. Black s 
is a better move than attacking the Knight with 
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eitiier of the Pawns, as it preyents the Queen 
from taking the King's Knight's Pawn. 

White. Black. 

6. K. B. to Q. B. 4 6 K. Kt. to B 3 

defending the Zing's Bishop's Pawn, 

7P.toQ.4 7P.toK.B.3 

attacking the Xnight, 

8 Q. B. takes P. 8 P. takes Kt ; 

this loss of the Knight constitiiting the Grambit. 
Now White can either take Pawn with Pawn , 
or with Bishop, and attack tiie Queen* The 
best play is — * 

9 P. takes P. 

which obliges Black to more his Knight, or lose 
it. He plays — 

9 K. to K. B. 2 

If Knight move to his own square. White 
moves Queen's Bishop to King's 5, attacking 
the Book. 

10 P. advances, 

and attacks the Knight. What now must Black . 
do to defend this ramer bold attack P He plays^ 
as his best moye> 

10 Kt. to his 4 

11 Q. to Q. 2. 

This is, perhaps, better than attacking Book with 
Bishop ; but me latter move defends the Sling's 
l?awn» 

11 Kt.takesK.P. 
and attacks the Queen. 

X 
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'White. Black. ' 

12 B, to his 7 (ch.) 12 K. to K. 2, 

Black's only move. 
. 13 Q. B. to K. Kt. 5 (dh.) 

Black must now interpose his Knight, or take 
the Bishop. He plays, as best — 

13 Kt. interposes 
14 Q. to K. 3 (ch.) 14 K. to Q. 3, 

his only move. 

15P.toQ.B.4 

This is admitted to be the best move for the 
White, as it restricts the Black ^ing. Allgaier 
plays Queen to King 5, and gives check in place 
of last move, and afterwards takes Knight and 
attacks both Queen and Eook. Black's bfest 
move is to advance his Queen's Bishop's Pawij. 

15 P. to Q. B. 4 
, 16 Q. to K. 5 (ch.). 16 K. to Q. B. 3 

17 K. B. to Q. 5 (ch.) 

Now, if Black takes Bishop with Knight, lie 
loses his Queen. He therefore plays — 

17K.toQ.Kt.3 
, 18P.toQ.E.4 18P.toQ.E.4 

19 B. takes Kt. 

Now whatever Black does, he must lose the 
game. Let my readers play it out from this 

foint, and communicate the result. From the 
5th move the principal writers on Chess say 
that Black ought to be beaten in fi^fQ or six moves 
at most. I leave his game now to the ingenuity 
* of the student. • . 
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It must not be supposed that a sufficient know- 
ledge of this opening can be acquired by mere 
reading. It must be practised over and over 
^gain, till the student has thoroughly conquered 
the secret of its strength, and the best mode of 
defence to its attack. 



9HB MUZIO GAMBIT. 

This Opening is a variation of the well-knowii 
Xing's Gambit, and turns upon the sacrifice of 
a Knight by the first player, m order to obtain a 
good attacking position. This game takes its 
iiame from its inyentor, Signor Muzio, who, says 
Sarratt, in his translation of the treatise of Salvia 
on the game of Chess (1634), *' commonly worn 
it of his advei^ary^ Don Geronimo Cascio." This 
opening has been 3xamined by all the gi^at 
writers and phiyers of our own and the gon^-by 
times ; and the conclusion generally arrived at 
is, that the first player exercises a wise discretion 
in making the sacrifice of the Knight, and ob- 
* tains at least an even game. Indeed, says 
^Walker, " if we could Cnstle as in Italy, with 
'King at once to comer, the Muzio would be a 
forced won game for the first player," that is, 
presuming the first player could obuge his oppo- 
nent to ti^e the Kmght, which he cannot. That 
one little objection to the M^o Gkunbit ean 
neTcr/be overcome ; nevertheless, if the second 
t^ayer be induced to attack King's Knight with 
Pawn at the fourth move, he can at ^st only 
hope to obtain a drawn game. To test this, we 
will play a game in which the regular attack is 
met with the regular defence. Like most " regu- 
lar ** thin«;8, it is liable to be controverted, 
b2 
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White. Black. 

lP.toE:.4 lP.toE:.4 

2 P. to K. B. 4 2 P. takes P. 

This is the regular King's Gambit, which is fol- 
lowed by the usual move of the Knight: 

3 K. Kt. to B. 3 3 P. to K. Kt 4 

4 K. B. to Q. B. 4 4 K. Kt. P. advances, 
and attacks the White Knight. Now, instead of 
goingback to his square or moving to Queen's 
4th, White Knight remains to be taken by the 
Pawn. White therefore 

5 Castles, 

and offers the Knight as a sacrifice, which Black 
accepts, and so the Mucio Gambit is rendered 
complete. 

6 P. takes Kt. 

6 Q. takes P. 

As a further exemplification of this opening, 
we present our readers with the moves of a gune 
between Mr. Staunton and Mr. Beeves, in which 
the former makes a variation in the attack. In-^ 
stead of Castling at his fifth move, the first' 
plaver advances nis Queen's Pawn two squares^ 
and Castles at his seventh move. 

White. (Mr. S.) Black (Mr. R.) 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 P. to K. B. 4 2 P. takes P. 

3 K. Kt. to B 3 3 P. toK. Kt. 3. 

4 K. B. to Q. B.4 4 K. Kt. P. advanced 

^ The advance of the PawQ at this position of the 
game appears to be the best thing Black can do ; bot 
in the opinion of many players, that advance renders 
it a lost game for the secoAcl player* 
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Black. White. 

6 P. to Q 4» 6 P. takes Kt.* 

6 Q. takes P. 6 K. B. to K. E. 3* 

7 Castles* 7 P. to Q. 4 

* Mr. Lewis, referring to this deviation from the 
nsiud way of playing the Muzio Gambit, says — " The 
ideaof ttus move occurred to me as &r back as 1817 ; 
and I then mentioned it to Sarratt, and afterwards 
examined it with Mr. Brand, who concurred with me 
in opinion that the best defence against it was playing 
Queen's Pawn two squares also." This move is not, 
however, the sole property of Mr. Lewis, for it is ad- 
verted to (as quoted by Mr. Staunton in the Ch€99 
Player* B Chronicle) in an ''Analysis of the Muzio 
Gambit," published at Madras about the same time* 
It has since been examined by Yon Der Lasa, Jaenisch, 
G. Walker, and others, and the general conclusion 
arrived at is, that it is inferior to GasUing. In Mr. 
Walker's Art of Chesa-Play, he shows that the second 
player has a good defence, if the first n^lects to Castle 
at his fifth move ; but '' While Castling at move five, 
lAack must be content, at besty with a drawn game." 
It would seem, then, that the Muiio Gambit is a good 
and safe game for the first player. Well, so it is, only 
it is open to this little objection — that its acceptance 
cannot be forced upon the second player. 

' I venture to difier from Mr. Lewis in thinking 
this the best move for the Black. Having the Knight, 
Black may as well secure all the advantages of his 
Attack. If, in answer to the advance of the Queen's 
P»wn, he had also moved Queen's Pawn two squares, 
White would take Pawn with King's Bishop, and then 
make good his retreat. 

^ Better play than defending the Pawn with the 
Queen on King's Bishop third, from which square she 
may, and undoubtedly would, be driven by the advance 
4>f White's King's Pawn. 

' White's attack is now very strong, for he rniut 
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White. 

8 B. takes Q. P. 

9 B.take8K.B.P.(ch. 

10 Q. B. takes P. 

11 Q. takes B. (ch.) 

12 K. P. advances 

13 Q. K. to B. 3 

14 Q. Kt. toK.4? 

15 P. takes Kt 

16 K, P. advances 

17 Q. to K. R. 6 

18 K. to K. Kt. 5 

19 P. to K. E. 3 

20 E. takes Kt.' 

21 £. to E, 2 



Black, 
8 P. to Q. B. 3 
) 9 K. takes B. 

10 K. B. takes B.« 

11 Kt. interposes' 

12 Q. Kt. to Q. 2 

13 K. E. to K. sq. 

14 K. to Kt. sq. 

15 K. to E. sq. 

16 E. to K. B. sq. 

17 Q. to Z. 2 

18 Kt. to K, B. 

19 Q. B.toQ.2 

20 Q. to K. 6 (ch.) 
And Black resigns. 



THE BCOTOH GAMBIT. 



This openbg received its present name from the 
fact that it was greatly practised in the cor-, 
respondenoe matdi between the Londcm and 



defend the isolated Fawn or lose the game in a few 
moves. 

' * This would appear a needless sacrifice on the part 
of the Black of a good working piece ; hut if be had. 
not done this, he would have lost his Queen or Bishop 
at the next move, by White moving Bishop, and dis* 
covering check. 

^ Not the best move. 

^ Threatening to give check next move. Black sees^ 
that, and moves his King. 

^ Of course White could have taken the Knight with> 
either Queen or Book. 
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Hdinbnrgh Clubs some years ago. It is also' 
known as the Queen's Pawn Two Opening, and 
the Central Gambit. But by whatever name it 
is called, the player who adopts it obtains a fine . 
raking attack ; and it has this further advantage, 
that even should it fail, no particular damage is 
done to the first player. It will be seen that this 
opening is but a variation of the Giuoco Piano, 
and that it results in a perfectly even game. The 
moves are- 
White. Black. 
lP.toE:.4 lP.toK.4 

2 K. Kt. to B. 3 2 Q. Kt. to B. 3 

3 P. to Q, 4 

This third move of the first player gives the 
name to the opening, and constitutes the gambit. 
It is the opinion of most writers that the second 
player must take the pawn or consent to a very 
bad position. Now, just look over the board ; if 
Black refuses to take the Pawn, White pushes it 
forward and attacks the Knight, besides obtain- 
ing a capital place in the centre of the board. 
Even as the pieces stand before Black makes his 
second move. White has a fair open field before 
him, with a range for both Bishops. Of course 
Black (the second player) may either take Uift 
Pawn with Ejiight or Pawn. The best play is 
to take Pawn with Pawn — 

3 P. takes P. 

4 E:. B. to Q. B. 4 

This is considered better play than taking 
Pawn with Knight, which would probi^ly lead 
to a change of pieces, which is needless in all 
cases where no advantage ii obtained. Tho next 
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more of the Black is usually to give check with 
the Bishop — a sound, but rather risky move — 
White. Black. 

4 K. B. (ch.) 

There are three answers to this move: yoa 
may interpose Bishop, Knight, or Pawn. The 
best is — 

6 P. to Q. B. 3 5 P. takes P. 

As his sixth move, White may either take 
Pawn with Pawn or Castle. Cochrane proposed 
the first method, but it is not quite safe ; for if 
Black retreats with his Bishop to Queen's Book's 
4th, White has no better move than to adyance 
his Eling's Pawn. To this Black replies by 
pushing his Queen's Pawn two squares — the 
more advocated by St. Amant— or by bringing 
out his King's Knight to King's 2nd square — the 
move proposed by Major Jaeniscb, the celebrated 
German analyst. The safest more for the White 
is to 

6 Castle 

The game is now fairly opened. Black ma^ 
take Pawn, but his better more is to advance his 
Pawn and fork Queen and Knight. We will play 
a few moves thus — 





6 P.toK.B.7 


7 Q-takesP. 


7 P.toQ.3 


8 P.toQ.E.3 


8 K.B.toQ.B.4 


9 P. toQ.Kt.4 


9 K.BtoQ.Kt.3 


Q.B.toQ.Kt.2 


lOK.Kt.toB.3 



And ^m thispoint the game is even — ^the 
position of the White being quite equal to the 
Pawn gained by the Black. 
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CHAPTEE 7. 



ILLTTSTBATIYS eAMX8. 



1 coHCLUDB this portion of my little book with a 
^eetion of a few IllnstratiTe Grames. 

I. king's gambit. 
A came played in the match between Mr« 
Morphy and Mr. Mongredien, President of the 
Lonaon Chess Club, held at Poraell's, Comhill :— 



White (Mb. MoNaBBDiXN). 

1 P. to K. 4 

2 P. to K. B. 4 

3 B. to B. 4 

4 B. takes P. 
6 P. to Q. 3 

6 P. takes Xt. 

7 Q.toE:.2(ch.) 

8 B. takes P. 

9 E:t.toE:.B.3 

10 £:t.toQ.B. 3 

11 Castles (K. K.) 

12 P.toQ.E.3 

13 KtoE. 

14 Q.toQ.2 

15 Q.B.toE:. 

16 £. takes B. 

17 Q. takes B. 

18 B.toE:.B. 

19 Q. to B. 

20 P. to Q. Kt. 4 

21 B. takes B. 

22 Q.to£:.3 

23 Q.toB.3 

24 B. takes Q. 
25Xt.to£.2 



Bhtck (Mb. Mobpht). 

1 P.toE:.4 

2 P. takes P. 

3 P.toQ.4 

4 Kt.toK.B.S 

5 Kt. takes B. 

6 Q. takes P. 

7 B.toK.S 

8 Kt.toQ.B.3 

9 Castles 

10 B. to (J. Kt. 5 

11 Q.toK.E.4 

12 B.toB.4(ch.) 

13 B.toK.Kt.6 
14K.E.toK. 

15 B. takes Kt. 

16 E. takes E.(chO 

17 Kt.toQ.5 

18 Kt. takes P. 

19 KttoQ.5 

20 B.toQ.3 

21 E. takes B. 

22 Xt.toB.4 

23 Q. takes Q. 
24E.toQ.B.3 
25 £t.toQ.5,andwin^ 
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II. king's knioht*8 game. 



White (Mr. Mongredien) 
1 P.toK:.4 
.2 P.toE:.B.4 

3 E:t.toE:.B.3 

4 B.toQ.B.4 

5 P.toQ.4 

6 Castles 

7 P.toK.S 
*6B. toE:t.3 

9 Kt.toQ.B.3 

10 B.toQ.2 

11 Q.toK. 

12 E:t.toQ.E.4 

13 B. takes E:t.(ch.) 

14 P.toQ.B.3 

15 R.toQ.B. 

16 B.toB.2 

17 R. takes B. 

18 B. takes P. 

19 R. takes P. 

20 R. to K. 2 

21 B.toKt.3 

22 Q.toQ.2 

23 B.toB.4 

24 Q. takes Kt. 
26 P^toK.R.3 

26 Q.R.toK.B.3 

27 Q.toQ.2 

28 Q. to Kt. 6 

29 Q. takes R. P. 

30 R. takes P. 

31 R. takes R. 

32 R. takes Q. 

33 P. to K. Kt. 4 
^4 P. to K. 6 



. Black (Mb. Lowenthal). 

1 P.toK.4 

2 P. takes P. 

3 P.toK.E:t.4 

4 B. to Kt. 2 

6 P.toQ.3 
6E:t.toQ.2 

7 Kt. to Kt. 3 

8 P. to Q. 4 

9 P, to K. R. 3 

10 Kt. to K. 2 

11 P. to Q. R. 4 

12 Kt. takes Kt. 

13 P.toQ.B.3 

14 B. toK.B.4 

15 Kt. to Kt. 3 

16 B. takes B. 

17 P.toKt.6 

18 P. takes Kt 
J9 Q. to K. 2 

20 Castles K.R. 

21 Q.R.,toK. 

22 P.toK.B.4 

23 Kt. takes B. 

24 Q.toK.3 

25 R. to K. 2 

26 K.toR.2 

27 P. to K. R. 4 

28 B. to R. 3 

29 Q. to.Kt. 3 

30 R. takes R. 

31 Q. takes Q. 

82 K. to Kt. 3 

83 R. to K. B. 2 

84 R. to K, 2 
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White. Black. 

35 Tt. to K. 6 36 K. to B. 5 

36 P. to K. E. 4 36 B. to B. 8 
After a few moves Mr. M. resigned. 

ni. YJLBIATIOK OF THE SCOTCH GAMBIT. 



White (Mr. Falkbkkb). 


Black (M. ZiTOGoasKi). 


1 P. to K. 4 


1 P. to K. 4 


2 P. to Q. 4 


2 P. takes P. 


3 B. to Q. B. 4 


3 Q.toE:.E.5 

4 B. to Q. Kt. 5 (ch.) 


4 Q. to K. 2 

5 P. to Q. B. 3 


5 P. takes P. 


6 P. takes P. 


6 B.toQ.B.4 

7 Q. to E. 4 


7 Kt. to K. B. 3 


8 P. to K. Kt. 4 


8 Q.takesKt.P. 


9 B. takes P. (ch.) 


9 K. to B. 


iO K. to Kt. 


10 P. to K. E. 4 


11 E. takes Q. 

12 B. takes Kt. 


11 P. takes E. 


12 P. takes Kt 


13 Q. to Q. B. 4 


13 P. to Q. 4 


14 Q.takesB.,aiidwins, 




BYAHS 


GAMBIT. 


1 p. to K. 4 


1 P. to K. 4 


2 K. Kt. to B. 3 


2 Q. Kt. to B. 3 

3 K. B. to Q. B. 4 


3 K. B. to Q. B. 4 

4 P.toQ. Kt.4 
6 P. to Q. B. 3 


4 B. takes P. 


5 B. to B. 4 


6 P. to Q. 4 


6 P. takes P. 


7 Capties 


7 P. takes P. 


8 Q. to Q. 5 


8 Q. to K. 2 


9 P. to K. 5 


9 Kt. to Q. Kt. 5 


10 Q. to K 4 


10 P. to K. E. 4 


11 Kt. takes P. 


11 P. to Q. B. 3 


12 B. to K 3 


12 B. takes B. 


13 P. takes B. 


13 Kt. to.K. E. 3 


14 Q.E.toQ.8q. 


14 Castles 


15 Q. to £. Xt 6 


15 K. to E. sq. 
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White. Black. 

16 Q. takes K. R P. 16 P. to K. B. 3 
22 Q. to K. E. 4 22 R. takes Q. R. 



23 R. to B. 7 (ch.) 23 Kt. takes R. 

24 Q. to R. 7 (ch.) 24 K. to B. sq. 

25 B. takes Kt. and wins. 

iXLOAIEB GAMBIT.* 

The following game is remarkable as haying 
been played on the stage of the National Theatre 
at Pesth, with living players dressed to represent 
the pieces and pawns. The directors of the game 
were Herr Szen, the celebrated analyst, and 
Herket, the manager of the theatre. 

White (Herr H.) Black (Herr S.) 

1 P. to K. 4 1 P. to K. 4 

2 P. to K. B. 4 2 P. takes P. 

S Kt. to K. B. 3 3 P. to K. Kt. 4 

4 P. to K. R. 4 4 P. to Kt 5 

5 Zt. to K 5 6 P. to K. R. 4 

6 B. to Q. B. 4 6 R. to R. 2 

7 P. to Q. 4 7 P. to K. B. 6 

8 P. takes P. 8 P. to Q. 3 

9 Kt. to Q. 4 9 B. to K. 2 

10 B. to K. 3 10 B. takes P. (ch). 

11 K. to Q. 2 11 P. takes P. 

12 Q. takes P. 12 B. to K. Kt. 5 

13 Q. to B. 4 13 Kt. to Q. B. 3 

14 Kt to Q. B. 8 14 Zt. takes Q. P. 
16 Q. R. to K. B. 15 B. to B. 3 

16 Kt. to Q. 5 16 B. to. K. 4 

17 Kt. takes B. 17 P. takes Kt. 

18 Q. takes K. P. (ch.) 18 Kt. to K. 3 

19 K. to B. 19 Q. to Q. 3 

20 Q. takes Q. 20 P. takes Q. 

21 K. to Q. 2 21 P. to Kt. 3 

22 B. to Q. 3 22 R. to Kt. 2 
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White. Black* 

23 P. to Q. B. 4b 23 Castles 



24 P. to Et. 4 24 £. to £t. 2 

25 P. to E. 4 25 E. to Q. 2 

26 P. to Q. E. 6 26 P. takes P* 

27 P. takes P. 27 K. to E. 

28 X. to B. 3 28 £t. to E:t. 4 

29 P. to £. 5 29 P. takes P* 

30 B. takes Et. 30 E. takes B* 

31 B. to £. 4 31 E. to Et. 

32 E. to Q. Et. (ok) 32 E. to Et. 2 

33 Et. to Et. 4 33 B. to B. 

34 Et. to E. 6 (oh.) 34 E. to E. 

35 E. takes E. 35 B. takes E. 

36 E. to Q. Et* 36 E. to Et. 6 (ch.) 

37 E. to Q. 2 37 E. to Q. 6 (ch.) 

38 E. takes E. 38 B. takes B. (ch.) 

39 E. takes B. 39 Et. to B. 3 (ch.) 

40 E. to B. 6 40 Et. to Q. 2 

41 Et. toQ.B.7, mate. 

MTTzio GAMBIT. (Irregular.) 
The following game was played in 1847 be* 

tween Mr. Alexandre and Mr. Brien :— 

White (Mr. A.) Black (Mr. B.) 

1 P. to E. 4. 1 P.toE.4. 

2 P. to E. B. 4. 2 P. takes P. 

3 Et. to E. B. 3 3 P. to E. Et. 4 

4 P. to E. E. 4 4 P. to Et. 5 

5 B. to B. 4 5 P. to Q. 4 

6 B. takes P. 6 P. takes Et. 

7 Q. takes P. 7 P. to Q. B. 3 

8 B. to Et. 3 8 B. to E. 3 

9 P. to Q. 3 9 Q. to B. 3 



10 Et. to B. 3 10 Et. to E. 2 

11 B. to Q. 2 11 Et. to Et. 3 
12P.toE.Et.3 12Et.toE.4 
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White. 
13 Q. to B. 
U Q.toK. Kt. 2 

15 K. to B. 

16 Q. takes Kt. 

17 K. to K. 

18 K. takes B. 

19 K. toK. sq. 
and Black mates next move. 

Our next game was played between Mr. 
Morphy and Mr. Medley, with the usual Sling's 
Gambit Opening, 



Black. 

13 B. to Kt. 6 

14 Kt. to B. 6 (ch.) 

15 Kt. takes B. (oh.) 

16 P. takes P. (dk. ch.) 

17 B. taJces Q. (ch.) 

18 Q. to B. 6 (ch.) 

19 Q. to K. 6 (ch.) 



White (Mr. Mobpht). 

1 P. to K. 4. 

2 P. to K. B. 4 

3 Kt.toK.B. 3 

4 P. to K. E. 4 
6 Kt. to K. 5 

6 B. toQ.B. 4 

7 P. takes P. 

8 P. to Q. 4 

9 Kt. to Q. B. 3 

10 Kt. to K. 2 

11 Q. Kt. takes P, 

12 Kt. to K. E. 5 

13 B. to K. Kt. 5 

14 P. to Q. B. 3 

15 Castles 

16 E. takes B. 

17 Q. takes P. 

18 E. to K. 

19 Q. to B. 3 

20 B. checks 

21 P. takes P. 



Bladk (Mr. Mkdlet). 

1 P. to K. 4 

2 P. takes P. 

3 P. to K. Kt. 4 

4 P. to K. Kt. & 

5 Kt.toK.B. 3 

6 P. to Q. 4 

7 B. to Q. 3 

8 Kt. to K. E. 4 

9 B. to K. B. 4 
lOQ. toK. B.3 

11 Kt. to Kt. 6 

12 Kt. takes Kt. 

13 B. checks 

14 Q. to Q. 3 

15 K. Kt. to Kt. 2 

16 Kt. takes E. 

17 Kt. to K. 2 

18 P. to K. E. 4 

19 E. to E. 2 

20 P. to B. 3 



21 P. takes P. 
and Mr. Morphy wins in a few more moves. 

Our last specimen-game is taken from one of 
those played by Mr. Morphy et the Sti James's 
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Chess Club, blindfold, against eight players. It 
is a good illustration of the power of the cele- 
brated States*-man. 



White (MB. MOBFBT). 


Black (mt. bibd). 


1 p. to K. 4 


1 P. to K. 4 


2 P. to K. B. 4 . 


2 P. takes P. 


3 Kt. to.K. E. 3 


3 B. to K. 2 ^ 


' 4 B. to B. 4 


4 B. to E. 5 (ch.). 


6 P. to K. Kt. 3 


6 P. takes P. 


6 Castles 


6 P. takes P. (ch.) 


TK.toE. 


7 P. to Q. 4 


8 B. takes P. 


8 Kt. to K. B. 3 


9 B. takes P. (ok) 


9 K. takes B. 


10 Kt. takes B. 


10 E. to K. 


11 P. to Q. 3 


11 B. to E. 6 


12 Q.toR.5(ch.) 


12 K. to Kt. 


13 E. takes Kt. 


13 P. takes E. 


14 Kt. to Q. B. 3 


14 E. to K. 4 


15 Q. to B. 3 


16 Q. to Q. 2 


16 B. to B. 4 


16 Kt. to B. 3 


17 K. takes P. 


17 B. to Kt. 6 


18 E. to K. Kt. 


18 p. to K. E. 4 


19 B. takes E. 


19 P. takes B. 


20 Kt. to Q. 5 


20 Kt. to Q. 6 


33 K. to B. 3 


33 K. to B. 3 


34 K. to K. 3 


34 K. to K. 3 


36 P. to Q. 4 


36 K. P. takes P. 


36 P. takes P. 


36 P. takes P. 


37 K. takes P. 


37 K. to Q. 3 


38 P. to K. 5 (eh.) 


38 K. to K. 3 


39 K. to K. 4 


39 K. to K. 2 


40 K. to Q. 6 


40 K. to Q. 2 


41 P. to K. 6 (ch.) 


41 K. to K. 2 


42 K. to K. 6 


42 P. to Q. E. 3 


43 P, to Q. E. 3 


43 K. to K, . 


44' K. to Q 6, and wins 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PBOBLEHS. 

jNo Book on Chess being considered complete 
without problems, I append a few as exercises 
for the ingenuity of my readers. It will be 
understood that the following are selected from, 
Tarious sources, as the best of their kind. 

Pboblsh I. 

BLAOE. 






WHITB, 
WHITE TO PLAT, AND MATE IN THESE MCVE&. 
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whim; 

Wmn TO FLAT^ ABB UASX^Uf TBSSE M0VB8. 
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Pboblku UL 

BLAOKk 









m 



m 



''A m. 



■ 



■ 



P 

mm. 



WHITE. 
WBITV TQ ITMT^ AND HA,TB IN TWO MOTia. 
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pbobcsit rr. 



BLACK. 






fM 



4////A 



1^ 






m 



% 



m 



%J±±^ 



m. 






WHITH TO SLAT, AHD lUSX TX VWO XOYIS. 



f2 
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^JfOBXElT V* 
BJiAOK. 



m 



fm 



^^^ 






i 






WHITJBi 
WmTB TO rfLAT, AITP ICATE IN XHBXS HOYXB. 
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JB& 



Fkoblbk YI, 

BLACK. 



iai 



k 



m 







w 






W' 



WHITS» 

WmXB FULTSy AHD OOMPILS BLACK TO 
lOUB KOVBa. 



MATB HDt Ur 
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Peoblem Vn".-^[THB Ibtdian Pboblbm.] 

BLACK. 



m. 



4 






m 



m 



r 



■ 



^m 



41 



■ 



m 



m. 



WHITB TO FLAT^ 1^0 lUXC IN VODB HOTIS. 
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paobmm vm. 

BLACK. 




WHRB TO FLAT, ASD MATE IN THfiB KOYM. 
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BLICK. 



^^^ 

^W^ 

^>^;^ 



^^^ 



m. 



m WA 



WHITB^ 
.WHTTB TO PIJLT ABS MATB IK, THBEB MOVES. 
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whuk. 

WmXE TO PLAT, AHD MAXB IH 10U& MOYIE^ 
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VUCXLSK XI. 
SLM.CR, 



m 



■ 



■ 



w§ 



m 






m 



m 



m. 



m 



WHITB. 
WHITE TO VhiiTf AND MATE IN THREE MOVES. 
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Fboblsx XTT. 

BLACK. 






I k m 



m 



^^^ 

e 




^ 



'IP 



WHITB TO PLAT, AlO) MAXX IN THBIB HOVX& 
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SOLUTIONS TO THE FOEEGOING 
PEOBLEMS- 

FBOBLEM I. 
White. Black. 

1 E to a 6 1 K. to B. gq. 

2 E. to K. Xt. 5 2 £. to his sq. 
a E to £. Kt S, mate. 

The principle of this problem is that the KiDfjf 
must go opposite his royal adyersarjr whether 
the Book move to the right or the lefl» This 
position often occurs in actual play. 

FBOBLSM II. 

1 Q. to her sq. 1 B. moves (best) 

2 Q. to her 2nd 2 Q. checks 

3 £t. to £. B. 5, double check and mate* 

FBOBLEM III. 

1 Q. to K. E. sq. 1 Any move. 

2 Q. or E. mates. . 

It will be perceived that the whole secret of 
this problem fies in moving White Queen to the 
comer square. Whatever Black does in answer, 
he must submit to mate on White's second 
move. 

FBOBLBX IT. 

1 E. to Q. 6 1 Any move* 

2 E. B. Kt., or P. mates. 

As in other problems, all depends on the key 
move. 

PBOBLBM y. 



1 B. to Q. 8 1 Z. to Q. 5 

2 a to K. 6 (ch.) '- - ' - 

3 B. to B. 6, mate. 



2 a to K. 6 (ch.) 2 Z. takes Q. 
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lB.toQ.B iKtoZt-S 

2 Q. to Q. Zt. 2 (ch.) 2 Z. takesP. 

3 Q. to Kt. 6, mate 

PBOBLBM TI. 

1 T. to Kt. 4 (ch.) 1 Z. to Zt. 4 (best) 

2 Q. to her 5 (eh.) 2 Z. to B. 3 (best) 

3 Q.toQ.Zt.(ch.) 3 K. takes Q. 

4 P. to Z. Kt. 6 , 4 Black must moye his 

Z. and give mate 

PBOBLEM yn. (tHB IKBIAK PBOBLBM.) 

1 B. to Q. B. sq. IP. moves 

2 £. to Q. 2 2 P. mores (best) 

3 Z. moTes 3 K. mores 

4 B. to Q. 4, discoTering check and mate 

PBOBLBM Yin. 
(a) 1 Zt. to Q. Zt.8 1 Z. to Q. B. 4 

2 Zt.toQ.B.6(oh.) 2 Z.toQ.d 

3 Q. to Q. 7, mate 
(6)1 1 

2 2 Z. to Q. B. 5 

3 Q.toQ.Zt.4(mate) 

PBOBLBM IX. 

lB.toZ.B.5 IKmores 

2Q.toQ.Zt5 2Z.moTe8 
3 Q.mates 

PBOBLBM X. 

lB.toZ.4(ch.) IB-tekesB. 

2 Q.toQ.Zt.7(ch.)2 B.orB.coTer8 

3 Zt. to Q. 6 (ch.) 3Q.take8Zt. 

4 Q. to Q. Zt sq., mate 
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PBOBLEH ZI. 
White. Black. 

, 1 Zt. to Q. Kt. 5 (ch.) 1 P. talses Kt. 
2B.toQ.2 2K.take8Xt. 

3 B. to Q. B. 3, mates. 

FBOBLEM ZII. 

1 Zt. from Z. Kt. 6 1 Either P. takea Kt 

to Z. 4 (ch.) 

2 R to Z. 7th 2 P. moves 

3 Zt. mates. . 



ENDINGS OF GAMES OCCUEBING 
m ACTUAL PLAY. 

The pieces being placed in the following posi- 
tions, tne stndent may exercise his skill in cost- 
ing mate in the prescribed number of moyes, or 
fewer if he can. 

POSITION I. 
Z. at Zt.'s sq. E. at his Zt.'s sq. 

Q. at Q. Zt.'s 2nd Q. at her 7th 
E. at Z. B.'s sq. E. at Z. B.'s sq. 

B. at Q. B.'s 3rd E. at Q. E.'s 7th 

B. at'Z. Zt's 6th Zt. at Z.'s 2nd 

P. at Z. E.'s 2nd P. at Z. B.'s 2nd 

White to plaj, and mate in two moves. 

POSITION II. 

Z. at his E.'s sq. Z at his sq. 

Q. at her sq. Q. at her Zt. 7^ 

Zt. at Z. E.'s 6th E. at Z.'s B.'s sq. 

B. at Z. B. 5th E. at Q. B.'s 7tk 

Pawns at Z. E. 6th Z. Zt. at Z. E.'s 8th 

Zt.2nd, andZ» E. Pawns at Q. E. 4th Z. 
2nd E. ^dZt*Zl;.2nd 

White to plaj, and mate in two moves. 
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Whiteu Black. 

K at his E.'8 8q. X. at his R's 4Ui 

Q. at Z. B/8 sq. Q. at lier sq. 

B.atQ.2rd Q.E.athiB8q. 

Pawns at £.5t1i,S:.E.*8 B. at Q. &id 
2nd, E:. Kt.'B ^d B.atQ.B.4th 

Xt. at Z/s so. 
Pawns at £.E.'8 3rd, 
Z. Zt. 2nd 
"Wliite to play, and mate in three mores. 

POSITION IV, 

Z. at Q. B. 8. Z. at Z. E. 3 

Q.atZ.7 Q.atZ.E.5 

B.atQ.B. 6 KatZ. B.8 

B. at Z. B. 5 £. at Q. K 6 

B.atQ.6 B.atZ.B.4 

P. at Z. 4 Zt. at Z. Zt. 7 

ZtatZ.4 
P. at Z. B. 2 
lYliite to play, and mate in fonr moves. 

posinoir V. 
Z. at Ids sq. Z. at his 4th sq. 

B. at Z. E.'8 7 
B. at Q. B.'s 8 
Zt.atQ.'8 5 
Zt. at Z. B.'s 5 
P.atZ.'s2 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 

PosinoH VI. 
Z. at Z. B.'s 6 Z.atZ.R's4 . 

B. at Z. Zt.'s 4 P. at Z.'s 5 

B. at Z. B.'s 2 P. at Z. 4 

P. at Z. Zt.'s 2 P. at Z. Zt.'s 4 

White to play» and mate in four moves. 
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POSITION TM^ 
White. Black. 

K. at his 3rd sq. K, at Zt/s 8 

S.atQ.E.'8 3 P.atK. E/s7 

t. at K. E/s 5 P. at K. B.'s 5 

P.MK.Zt.'s4 
IVldte to plaj, and mate in four moves. 



Here, dear Eeader, I conclude. 1 trust that 
I have accomplished all th|it I -promised. Wlien 
Tou have thoroughly conquered the instructions 
herein contained, you will have become a good 
strong player, and able to comprehend the most 
elaborate combinations of the most scientifio 
Chess-books. But although we cannot expect to 
be all Stauntons or Morphys, it is in the power- 
of every one to become a tolerably good player. 
I^on omnia possumus omnes. 



THB BKD. 
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